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WATERPLUG THOROSEAL QUICKSEAL 


with Thoroseal and Quickseal 





and your 
masonry walls 
take on new life 





| £2 Here is another “before and after” 
: _ ma demonstration of the effectiveness 


of “The THORO System.” The in- 
dustrial building pictured opposite, 
of substantial masonry construction 
and excellent interior, seemed to be 
wornout until rehabilitated with 
THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL 
finish application. The owner real- 
ized over 15,000 square feet of valu- 
able warehouse space for just a few 
hundred dollars. 


THOROSEAL is prepared espe- 
cially for filling, and sealing the 
joints and surfaces of brick, block, 
concrete, stucco or any type ma- 
sonry, either above or below ground 

QUICKSEAL is an ideal water- level, and can be used for interior 
proofing, and is prepared as a finish applications against water pressure. 
coat over masonry surfaces where a 
base application of THOROSEAL 
has been applied. 
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Join the growing list of THORO SYSTEM 
users who are getting quick and satis- 
factory results from WATERPLUG, 
THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL, the 
nationally-known and favorably-accept- 
ed method of Y maint and 
water-procfing of masonry surfaces. 


DON’T DELAY! Write now 
for circulars and 
descriptive materials TI HE 


a 
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Write for Circular No. 17. 
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wheal the 
POCTOR ORDERED 





RESEARCH LIBRARY 
EXHIBIT AT 16th 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Cast Aluminum 
Sink Combination 


NAHO members are 
READY TO SLIDE INTO PLACE invited to attend in Bos- 


Economical . . . Practical . . . Long-Lasting ton a technical exhibit 
from our data and re- 
search library on housing 


maiters. 


Included in the show- 
ing will be examples of 
the many dozens of re- 
cent housing market 
analyses; low-rent stud- 
ies; housing, population, 
and dilapidation surveys 
that we have completed 


for housing authorities 





and land clearance com- 
missions in both large and 
small cities 


The sinks are 20”x18”"x6” for the shallow size and 20”x18” 
x11” for the deeper model. Two types of finish: Satin 
Polished and a White Baked-on Enamel. 


Our price list of August 26th specifies costs on both the sinks 
and the frames—and if a complete replacement unit is needed 
—down to the trap and faucet connections to the water lines— 
this “line-up” is carried in our price list. 

Our prices are on a FREE DeLivery basis, direct to a project. “Saeeamess 
We know we can cut plumbing replacement part bills all CORPORATION 


down the line. 
James C. Downs, jr. President 


Write at once for your Free Copy of our 40-page catalog. First Notional Bonk Building 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
Telephone—CEntral 6-3525 


E. R. BERNER PLUMBING SUPPLY COMPANY 


“Specialists for Plumbing Replacement 
Parts for Government Housing Agencies” 


3816 San Fernando Road Glendale, California 
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Vol. 6, No. 10, October 1949 
monthly publication of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING OFFICIALS 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


John M. Ducey, Executive Director — Dorothy Gazzolo, Editor 
Otto F. List, Advertising Manager 





Subscriptions te The Journal of HOUSING are $4 for one year; $7 for two years—availe 


able only through membership in the Association See statement on membership 
policies carried as a regular part of each issue. Entered as second class matter Oct 
ber 25, 1944, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


2 i tah. tran de . _— . 


Editorial Associates: Jean Adams, Joan May . .. Regional Reporters: New England—Harold Taylor, Boston; Middle Atlantic—Kels« 
Volner, New York City; Southeastern—Jocl Wier, Athens, Georgia; North Central—Bette Jenkins, Detroit; Southwest—Ruthmary Price, Corpus 
Christi; Pacific Northwest—Milton Bona, Vancouver; Pacific Southwest—Helen Lyons, San Francisco. International—Jacob L. Crane, HHFA 





THE COVER 
PICTURE... 


The world famous architect, 
LeCorbusier, is the designer of 
the Marseilles apartment house 
that is pictured under construc 
tion on the cover. Details of the 
many design innovations and of 
the philosophy of living behind 
the structure are carried on page 


342. 





THIS MONTH... 


Tentative program for NAHO's 
16th annual meeting presented 
in full page 321 


Jon Magnusson spells out advan 
tages in terms of local control and 
support of new public housing 
financing method possible under 
Housing Act of 1949 = page 329 


George Nesbitt describes barriers 
to solution of housing problem 
for Negro families that exist in 
word usages page 332 


Method detailed by Morton Hoff 
man for determining how many 
units of various bedroom sizes to 
build page 334 


Administrative organization for 
launching a $25.7 million rede 
velopment job related by Ira 
Bach page 339 
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NAHO’S CONFERENCE IN BOSTON NEXT MONTH... 


is the time and place for all of us to gather and “put our 

heads together” in preparation for the big job ahead. Let's 

not suppose that any one of us knows all the answers, no 
matter whether we are “old-timers” in the business or new- 
comers to the field. The job is of such a nature and of such 
proportions that it must be approached in the most enlight- 
ened, progressive, and creative way possible. 


Let’s come to Boston with a sincere desire to make the 

1949 NAHO conference the most successful in the history 

of the Association—successful in the results that it will ae- 
complish for the families that are now waiting, in the slums, 

for us to build decent, safe, and sanitary homes for them. 


. So much for the business of the conference. 


Speaking socially, on behalf of the executive committee 
and of the members of the Association’s New England Region- 
al Council, I want to extend to all of you a cordial invitation 
to the Council’s “get acquainted” party at the Copley Plaza, 
on Sunday evening, November 13. Until then, let the slogan 
of the nation’s housers be: on to Boston. 


Philip F. Tripp, President 
New England Regional Council of NAHO 


The Journal of HOUSING 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
NAHO’S SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 








Fi 
- BOSTON — COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL — NOVEMBER 13 THROUGH 16 
Sunday, November 13 
o:00 REGISTRATION Main Lobby NAHO General Counsel: Chairman, NAHO ( tt | 
Fee: $5 Pohies 
DISCUSSION LEADERS, REPORTER: to b nnounced in tu 
4:00 BOSTON SIGHTSEEING TOURS ve 
Leaving from Copley Square entrance of Hotel 
Suggeste ‘ s; tours ) Oo be . 
(s uggc ted for wives; tours will be repeated November 2.0 FOUR DISCUSSION SESSIONS 
17 tor delegates if desired) 
‘ 4—Organizational Problems of Redevelopment Agencies 
Tour A: Eight hours (delegates must have registered in advance Beste Dinine Roar 
for this tour), covers points of historical interest outside of Boston mig _— ; 
Be: " rd heendorf} mbes ) Dethne Boece 
amin proper as well as within the city. It includes a luncheon at “Th CHAIRMAN: Howard L. H “4 tee “ha Member anc —_ g | aa 
Wayside Inn” in a dining room built in 1800. The inn has been = Director Community Redevelopment Agency of the Ct , 
the scene of many notable events and is now maintained by th Los Angel 
=< estate of Mr. Henry Ford $9.00 DISCUSSION LEADERS How we did it 
Ira J]. Bach, Executive Director, Chicago | ( ! ( 
Tour B: One and one-half hours, covers only the city of Boston Mission 
No advance registrations are required to leave with this tour $2.00 David M. Walker,* Executive Director, Re« ment Authorit 
ot the City of Philadelphia 
m , i Donald M. Graham. Senwr Planner, P Re« ! et 
10:00 DISCUSSION SESSION—Improving the Organization and “eeu 
Administration of the Local Housing Authority E 
State Salon REPORTER: Gordon Howard, Economist, Public Housing A 
CHAIRMAN: A. N. LeFevre,* Executive Director, Housing Authority ninistrat Washington, D.C 
of the City of Benicia, California , 
DISCUSSION LEADERS: 5—The Architect and the Local Authority State Salon 
CHAIRMAN Oliver Winston Executive Director Housin 


Self-analysis—a report of the methods for administrative planning 
surveys developed in Baltimore—H. Normon Milburn, Jr.,* Authority of Baltumore Cit 
Director of the Personnel and Administrative Planning Division, DISCUSSION LEADERS 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City Selecting the architect—Richard W. E. Perrin, Executive Director, 
The PHA management audit—Abner Silverman,* Assistant Com Housing Authority of the City of Milwaukee 
missioner for Field Operations, Area C, Public Housing Ad Instructing the architect—Drayton Bryant,* Planning an 
ministration, Washington, D.C. Consultant. Los Ange 
* Director of Construction 


consultant—staff member, Public Administration Paving the architect—James P. Murrin 
ind Claims, Public Housing Administration, Washington, D.( 


1 Housing 


The “outside” 
Service, Chicago 
REPORTER: Michael A. Batnick,* Chief of Methods and Pro 
cedures, Public Housing Administration, Washington, D.C REPORTER: Frederic Fay, Consultant, Pi 
ind Housing Authorit 


rtsmouth Redevelopment 


6—Scheduling Inspection Services 


1:00 THREE DISCUSSION SESSIONS (Session arrat d by NAHO Maintenance Committee) 


1—Redevelopment Procedures Under the Housing Act of 1949 CHAIRMAN: Fred R. Kretschmar. Superintendent of Centr 
State Salon tenan Detroit Housing Comn 


CHAIRMAN: Richard L. Steiner, Executive Director, Baltimor : 
Redevelopment Commission DISCUSSION LEADERS: to be announce 1 final program 
A QUESTION-AND-ANSWER SESSION during which Nathanic REPORTER: C. |. Heintzman, Maintenance Superintendent, Pe 
S. Keith, Director, Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment i ccdling: Maathiainn 
Eligibility Policies Under the 





EE eT See 
a ss 


Office of the Administrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency, : at 
Washington, D.C., as well as other members of his newly ap 7—Income Limits and Tenant , R 
o4¢ Sheraton Ro 
pointed staff, will accept questions from the floor. Housing Act of 1949 . — 
REPORTER: Harold R. Taylor, Administrative Analyst, State Hou (Session arranged by NAHO Management Committee 
oO 0 ‘ 4 ot Mass: Isett 
ing Board, The Commonwealth of Massachusetts CHAIRMAN: Jess N. Swanson,* Director nistrative Servi 
2—Management Aspects of Site Planning Sheraton Room Housing Authority of the City of Lo 
CHAIRMAN: Ellis Ash, Director ot Management, Housing Authorit DISCUSSION LEADERS 
of Baltimore City; Chairman, NAHO Management Committec Income limit requirements as laid down in tl Act—Warren | 
DISCUSSION LEADERS Vinton, First Assistant Commissioner, Pul Housing Ad 
Site Planning as it affects grounds care—Wayne H. Laverty, land ministration, Washington, D.« 
scape architect and site planner, formerly with Cleveland re Philosophica considerations in develdping eligibility requ 
gional office of Federal Public Housing Authorits ments—Irving Gerdy.* Housing Economist, Public Housing A 
Site planning as it affects management of high density projects ministration, New York Field Office 
Howard D. Shaw, Manager, Ida B. Wells Homes, Chicago The | , a Chief. H Appl cat 
he x<al view wry , css « using ) cation 
Ss an as it 4 manag wt of le sity project ' 
ite planning a a affects managemet t I ww density | ‘ Office. Housing Authority of. Baltimore Cit 
George M. White, Executive Director, The Hous:ng Authorit 
of the City of Key West, Florida REPORTER: William ]. Sutcliffe, Housing Manager, Buffalo Muni 
Site planning from the tenants’ point of view—Mrs. Alice M cipal Housing Commission 


Brophy, Chief of Community Activities, New York City Hous 
ing Authority 
REPORTER: Mrs. Margaret Fritsch,* Project Manager, Fulton 5 GET-ACQUAINTED COCKTAIL PARTY I 
Homes—Slavin Court, Portland, Oregon Host—New England Regional Council of NAHO 


3—Fiscal Policy for the Public Housing Program: long- and short- 
term financing through public and private sources 7 ANNUAL MEETING, NATIONAL COUNCIL oF 
HOUSING ASSOCIATIONS Pa 


State Dining Room 
CHAIRMAN: Maxwell H. Tretter,* Attorney, New York City (See “Special Events,” page 32 
invited, not yet accepted *Invited, not yet accepted 


October, 1949 
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8:00 NAHO’S ROLE IN HOUSING AND REVELOPMENT 
ro Sheraton Room 
An open forum conducted for the purpose of getting members’ 
views on the type of NAHO service that would be most useful 
to them. 


DISCUSSION LEADERS: 

A local housing authority commissioner's view—Dr. C.-E. A. 
Winslow,* Chairman, the Housing Authority of the City of 
New Haven and past president of NAHO 

An executive director’s view—Robert D. Sipprell, Executive Di 
rector, Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority and former execu 
tive director of NAHO 

A revelopment official's view—Richard L. Steiner, Executive Di 
rector, Baltimore Redevelopment Commission 

A management view—Ellis Ash, Chairman, NAHO's Management 
Committee; Director of Management, Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City 

A maintenance view—W. R. Johnson, Chairman, NAHO's Main- 
tenance Committee; General Maintenance Superintendent, The 
Housing Authority of the City of Dallas 

A federal official's view—John A. Kervick,* Field Office Director, 
Public Housing Administration, New York 

A NAHO regional council and chapter view—Mrs. Lela Hail,* 
Secretary-Treasurer, Pacific Northwest Regional Council: Man- 
ager, Duwamish Bend, Seattle 

REPORTER: Miss Jean Adams, Editorial Associate, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials 


Monday, November 14 


8:30 REGISTRATION Main Lobby 
(Fee: $5.00) 

OPENING OF THE 1949 EXHIBIT OF BUILDING AND 

MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 


9:00 WELCOME—General Session Sallroom 

CHAIRMAN: PaAilip F. Tripp, President, New England Regional 
Council of NAHO—host to the 16th Annual Meeting 

WELCOME TO THE CITY: The Honorable James M. Curley,* 
Mayor of the City of Boston (Mr. John ]. Coleman, Chairman of 
the Boston Housing Authority, will present the Mayor) 

GREETINGS: NAHO President Lawrence M. Cox 


Ballroom Foyer 


9:45 GENERAL SESSION—Why so much drabness, mon- 
otony, sterility in public housing design? Can it be 
avoided in the future? 

CHAIRMAN: Miss Elizabeth Wood, Executive Secretary, Chicago 

Housing Authority 
SPEAKERS: 
Outdoor space—William W. Wurster, Dean, School of Archi- 
tecture and Planning, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Variety in arranging masses, living and play space—Julian W hit- 
tlesey, member of the architectural firm of Mayer and Whittlesey, 
New York 

Relationship of design to family social patterns—Robdert Kennedy, 
architect, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

What's new in European housing design—Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr., 
Alschuler, Friedman, and Sincere, and Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr., 
Associate Architects and Engineers, Chicago 

REPORTER: Frederick A. Gutheim,* Special Writer, New York 
Herald Tribune 


12:15 LUNCHEON—‘Housing and Health United” 
Sheraton Room 
(Price: $3.25) 

CHAIRMAN: Dr. C.-E.A. Winslow,* Chairman, Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing, American Public Health Association; Chair- 
man, Housing Authority of the City of New Haven; Professor 
Emeritus, Yale School of Medicine 

SPEAKERS: 

Raymond M. Foley,* Administrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency 
Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon General of the United States 
2:00 FOUR DISCUSSION SESSIONS 
1—The Relocation of Families Displaced by Slum Clearance 
Projects ; Ballroom 
CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Bette Jenkins, Supervisor, Tenant Relations Di- 


*Invited, not yet accepted 
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vision, Detroit Housing Commission 
A QUESTION-AND-ANSWER session—with the answers to come 
from discussion leaders experienced in the field: 
Milton Saslow,* Chiet of the Site Management Division, New 
York City Housing Authority 
William H. Gerhardt,* Director of Relocation and Management, 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission 
REPORTER: Mrs. Beatrice Rosahn,* Chairman, Housing Committee, 
Council of Social Agencies, New Britain, Connecticut 


2—Problems of Corrosion State Dining Room 
(Session arranged by NAHO Maintenance Committee) 


CHAIRMAN: Rutcher Skagerberg, Assistant Director, Plants and 
Structures Branch, Public Housing Administration, Washington, 
D.C. 

SPEAKERS: 

Control of corrosion and scaling in boiler plants and heating sys- 
tems—jJohn F. Barkley, Chief of Fuels Utilization Branch, 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Underground corrosion—H. L. Hamilton, Corrosion Engineer, 
Keystone Pipeline Company, Philadelphia 

Control of corrosion in hot and cold water tanks and pipes— 
Henry Graeser, Corps of Engineers, United States Army 

REPORTER: To be announced in final program 


3—Purchasing Forms and Records Parlor 133 
CHAIRMAN: James D. Richardson, Executive Dircctor, Hous:ng 
Authority of the City of Vallejo 


SPEAKERS: to be announced in final program 


REPORTER: Frank W. Hannum, Assistant Director for Finance, 
The Housing Authority of Jacksonville, Florida 


4—Discussion Session for Housing Authority Commissioners 
Oval Room 
(Session arranged by NAHO’s Commissioners Committee) 


CHAIRMAN: R. Redding Stevenson, Chairman, NAHO Commis- 
sioners Committee; Chairman, Housing Authorities of the City 
of Little Rock and the County of Pulaski, Arkansas 

SPEAKERS: 

Noel Armstrong,* Vice-Chairman, Greenwich (Connecticut) 
Housing Authority 

Matilda C. Flynn,* Vice-Chairman, Housing Authority of the 
City of Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Judge Louis M. Hammerschmidt,* Commissioner, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of South Bend, Indiana 

Theo ]. McGee,* Chairman, The Housing Authority of the City 
of Columbus, Georgia 

Olin Linn, Chairman, Housing Authority of New Orleans 

H. W. Darst, Chairman, The Housing Authority of the City of 
Galveston 

Mrs. Sumner Spaulding,* Commissioner, Housing Authority of 
the County of Los Angeles 

Lamar Tooze,* Chairman, Housing Authority of Portland, Oregon 

REPORTER: Joseph B. Nevin,* Chief, Bureau of Housing, Division 
of Planning and Engineering, Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, State of New Jersey: member NAHO’s Committee on 
Commissioners Handbook 


2:00 ANNUAL MEETING, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
HOUSING ASSOCIATIONS Parlor 131 


(See “Special Events,” page 324) 


sap TWO DISCUSSION SESSIONS 


ogee Selection: Physical Considerations State Salon 


CHAIRMAN: Joseph C. Gray,* architect, Boston 


D\SCUSSION LEADERS: 

@HA’s check-list of important physical factors—Charles L. Levy,* 
Field Office Director, Public Housing Administration, Phila- 
delphia 

Physical problems of vacant low density sites—Walter E. Kroen- 
ing,* Community Manager, Greendale, Wisconsin 

Physical problems of clearance sites—Martin P. Lauer,* Director, 
Akron Metropolitan Housing Authority 


REPORTER: Martin Meyerson,* Chief of the Planning Section, 
Chicago Housing Authority 


6—Reports and Statistics Sheraton Rooin 


*Invited, not yet accepted 
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CHAIRMAN: Mark K. Herley, Assistant Director, 

Commission 

DISCUSSION LEADERS: 

Problems of the local authority in preparing PHA _ reports— 
Kenneth A. Parmelee, Executive Director, The 
Authority of the City of Gary 

Why PHA requires periodical reporting —Miss Ruth Voris,* Di 
rector, Statistics Branch, Public Housing Administration 

Punch-card methods of obtaining statistics—Panul McGuire,* Hous 
ing Authority of the City of San Francisco 

REPORTER: Miss Ilse Mueller,* Administrative Planning Assistant 
in Personnel and Administrative Planning Division, 

Authority of Baltimore City 


Detroit Housing 


Housing 


Housing 


8:00 SLIDES, MOVIES ON HOUSING CONDITIONS 
IN EUROPE Sheraton Room 
PRESENTED BY: NAHO President Lawrence M. Cox 
A report of Mr. Cox's European trip during September and Octo 
ber, before and after attending a United Nations building docu 


mentary conference in Switzerland as a consultant to the United 
States delegation. 


Tuesday, November 15 
8:30 FOUR DISCUSSION SESSIONS 


1—Whither Project Services?—an attempt to decide the degree to 
which activities known as “project services” should be a 
permanent part of public housing management State Salon 
(Session arranged by NAHO Management Committee ) 
CHAIRMAN: Miss Geraldine C. Russell,” Management Superviso: 
Housing Authority of the City of Houston 
DISCUSSION LEADERS: 
Mrs. Margaret O'Connor, Manager, Holly Park, Seattle 
Franklyn Hochreiter, Chief of Project Services Office, Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City 
Staff member, New Haven (Connecticut) community agency 
REPORTER: Miss Helen F. Lyons,* Public Relations Officer, Hous 
ing Authority of the City and County of San Francisco 


2—Land Acquisition 
CHAIRMAN: William ]. Guste, 
New Orleans 
DISCUSSION LEADERS: 
Appraisals and the control of negotiated prices 
announced in final program 


Sheraton Room 
Attorney, Housing Authority of 


speaker to be 


Title search and documents required before closing—Rodert 
Snow, Chief of the Land Acquisition Department, Chicago 
Housing Authority 

Condemnation procedure—Lewis Weinstein, Attorney, Brookline 
Housing Authority 

REPORTER: J]. Alfred Wilner,* Attorney, Housing 


Authority of 
the City of Pittsburgh 


3—Using the 1950 Census Parlor 131 
CHAIRMAN: PAilip Darling, Director of Planning, Housing Author 
ity of Baltimore City 
DISCUSSION LEADERS 
Howard G. Brunsman,* Assistant Chief, Population Division, Bu 
reau of the Census 
Howard L. Benn,* President, Gould, Brown and 
Housing and Market Research Surveys, Chicago 
Jimmy S. Fuerst,* Chief of Statistics, Chicago Housing Authority 
REPORTER: H. R. Briggs, Director, Economic 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Sumney, Inc., 


Research Agency 


4—The Maintenance Man in NAHO State Dining Room 
(Session arranged by NAHO Maintenance Committee) 
CHAIRMAN: Hamilton Vodges, Director of Project Development 
The Philadelphia Housing Authority 
DISCUSSION LEADERS, REPORTER: to be 
program 


announced in final 


9:00 DISCUSSION SESSION 
5—Low-Rent Housing and Redevelopment 


CHAIRMAN: John Taylor Egan, Commissioner, Public 
Administration 


DISCUSSION LEADERS: 
Robert D. Sipprell, Executive Director, Buffalo Municipal Hous- 


Ballro« om 


Housing 





*Invited, not yet accepted 
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ing Commission 
Wayne McMillen,* Vice-Chairman, Chicago Housing 
David M. Walker,* Executive Director 
of the City of Philadelphia 
Robert B. Mitchell,* Institute for Urban 
Studies, Columbia University 
REPORTER Mrs. Minnie Speiglman Ruth, Research 


cago Land Clearance Commission 


Authority 
Redevelopment Authority 


Land Use and Housing 


Analyst, Chi 


10:00 THREE DISCUSSION SESSIONS 
6—Site Selection: Community and Metropolitan Planning 
Considerations S 


tate Dining Roo 
CHAIRMAN: Hugh R. Pomer * Directo Planning Departn t 
County of Westchester, New York 
DISCUSSION LEADERS 
John G. Vaughn, Jr.,* Director of Development, Chica Housi 
Authority 
T. T. McCrosky, Partner, McHugh and MeCrosk Com 
and Regional Development Consultants. New York 
Elbert Peets,* Sie Planning Consultant, Washington, D.( 
REPORTER: Harlan Nelson, Planning Consultant, Housing A 
ity of the City of Vancouve 
7—Market Analysis Parlo 
CHAIRMAN: Frederick T. Aschman, Execut Dir H 
Authority of the County of Cook, Ilinoi 
DISCUSSION LEADERS 
Basic market analysis technique Lawrer Bloon g, ( 
Economist, Public Housing Administration, Washington, D.C 
Special tactors affecting the housing market—Richard L.. Nels 
Executive Vice-President, Real Estate Research Corporation 
Chicago 
Techniques of sample surve Warner Shippee.* Research D 
rector, Housing Authority of the City of Seattk 


REPORTER: George Price, Assistant Executive Director, Nort 
Redevelopment and Housing Authorit 


8—When to Evict?—How far must we go in working on tenants’ 
problems before resorting to eviction? What 
come families? Temporaries? 

(Session arranged by NAHO Management ¢ 
CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Florence T. Conlin, Chief, Tenant and Com 
munity Relations Section, National Capital Housing Authorit 

DISCUSSION LEADERS 
Stephen S. Plaut, Manager Public H 
Springheld, Massachusetts 
Everett E. Utterback, Director 


about over-in 
Sta o l 


ommittee ) 


using Administration 


Management, Housing Authorit 
of the City of Pittsburgh 


Walter M. Simmons, Assistant Exe 
ing Authority 


REPORTER: Alvin Mermin, Manager 


cutive Director, Memphis Hou 


West Hil ind McConaugh 


Terrace, New Haven, Connecticut 
12:15 LUNCHEON—‘The Battle Ahead”’ Sheraton R 
(Price: $3.25) 
CHAIRMAN: The Right Reverend Stephen F. Bayne, Jr..* Bisho 


of the Diocese of Olympia; Commissioner, Housing Authorit f 
the City of Seattle 
SPEAKER: Lee F. Johnson, Executive Vice-President, National 


Housing Conference, Washington, D.C 


2:15 GENERAL SESSION—‘How to Win City Cooperation” 


Ballroom 


CHAIRMAN: Ernest ]. Bohn, Chairman, City Planning Commissiot 
and Director, Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authorit 
SPEAKERS 
Advice from a mayor—The Honorable Frank P. Zeidler, Ma 
of the City of Milwaukee 
Advice from an alderman—The Reverend Archibald ]. Carey, ]1 
Alderman Third Ward, the City of Chicago 
Advice from a citizen agency Mrs. Dorothy 8S. Montgomery, Man 


ilg 


aging Director, Philadelphia Housing Association 


REPORTER: Miss Grace Bliss,* Information Direcfor, New York 
City Housing Authority 

2:00 DISCUSSION SESSION 

9—Five Year Budgets Stat 

CHAIRMAN: Orvil R. Olmsted,* 


Sa'on 
Assistant Commissioner for Man- 


*Invited, not yet accepted 
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agement, Public Housing Administration, Washington, D.C. 
DISCUSSION LEADERS: 

Local authority procedures in preparing a preliminary budget 
Arthur G. Long,* General Manager, Housing Authority of the 
City and County of San Francisco 

PHA critieria for reviewing budgets—George O'Bryan Bailey,* 
Deputy Assistant Commissioner for Management, Public Hous 
ing Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Effect of five-year budget on reserve adequacy—foseph A. Fow- 
ler,* Executive Director, Memphis Housing Authority 

REPORTER: Lee Maice,* Assistant Executive Director, Hawaii 

Housing Authority 


4:30 “FIRE! ... in miniature” Sheraton Room 
Actual fires and explosions in model structures—caused, in minia 
ture, by the very same hazards that start full-scale disasters. 


Wednesday, November 16 


8:30 FIVE DISCUSSION SESSIONS 
1—Is Local Autonomy Meaningless? Pallroom 
CHAIRMAN: The Reverend Don Frank Fenn, Chairman of the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City 
DISCUSSION LEADERS: 
Warren ]. Vinton, First Assistant Commissioner, Public Housing 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Miss Muriel A. Mawer,* Chairman, Housing Authority of the 
City of Seattle 
Clarence C. Klein, Administrator, Housing Authority of the 
City of Pittsburgh 
REPORTER: Paul Kaveny,* Attorney, St. Louis Housing Authority 


2—On What Terms Should Redevelopment Areas Be Suid 
or Leased? State Salon 
CHAIRMAN: Lous B. Wetmore, Exccutive Director, Providence 
Redevelopment Agency 
DISCUSSION LEADERS: 
Eugene H. Klaber, Housing and Town Planning Consultant, 
New York 
William L. Slayton, Associate Director, Urban Redevelopment 
Study, Chicago ; 
William L. C. Wheaton,* Associate Professor, Department of 
Regional Planning, Harvard University 
REPORTER: John T. Howard, City Planning Consultant, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


3—Purchasing Paint Parlor 131 
DISCUSSION LEADERS: 
Dr. J]. S. Long, Chemical Director, Devoe and Raynolds Com- 
pany, Louisville 
Frank ]. Whalen, Superintendent of Maintenance, Buffalo Munici- 
pal Housing Authority 
Frank McArdle,* Purchasing Agent, New York City Housing 
Authority 
REPORTER: F. B. Pettengill, Manager, Veterans Housing, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York 


“Invited, not yet accepted 


4—Maintenance and the Manager Sheraton Room 
CHAIRMAN: Kelsey Volner, General Manager, Permanent Hous- 
ing, New York City Housing Authority 
DISCUSSION LEADERS: 
What the maintenance man can contribute to management 
Hugh A. Wing, Housing Manager, Herman Gardens, Detroit 
Charles Harris, 
Supervisor of Maintenance Engineering, National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority 
REPORTER: Daniel ]. Ransohoff, Assistant General Housing Man- 
ager, Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Authority 


What the manager can contribute to maint-nanc 


5—Making Profitable Use of Audits State Dining Room 
CHAIRMAN: Ray O. Edwards,* Executive Director, The Housing 
Authority of Jacksonville, Florida 
DISCUSSION LEADERS: 
Fred M. Lindemann, Director, Finance and Accounts, Housing 
Authority of the City of Vallejo 
Claude Benjamin,* Treasurer, Chicago Housing Authority 
Joseph L. Kaszubski,* Comptroller, New York City Housing 
Authority 
REPORTER: Saul G. Harris, Chief Accountant, State Housing 
Board. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


11:00 ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF MEMBERS _ Ballroom 


Presiding: NAHO President Lawrence M. Cox 


1:30 GENERAL SESSION—What About the Middle-Income 
Family?—a report of state action Oval Room 
CHAIRMAN: to be announced 
SPEAKERS: 
The cooperative approach: New York—Herman T 
Commissioner of Housing, State of New York 
The moderate-rental approach via long-term loans: Connecticut— 
Bernard Loshbough,* Administrator, Connecticut State Hous- 
ing Authority 
The subsidized approach: Massachusetts—Harold Robinson, Di 
rector, State Housing Board, The Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts 
The nonprofit approach: Illinois—James C. Downs, ]r.,* Chair- 
man, Chicago Dwellings Association 


Stichman, 


6:30 COCKTAIL BAR — MUSIC Ballroom Foyer 
AWARD OF $100 EXHIBIT ATTENDANCE CASH PRIZE— 
PLUS OTHER PRIZES 


7:30 ANNUAL BANQUET Ballroom 
(Price: $4.50) 

A DISTINGUISHED GUEST, whose name will be announced 
in a special mailing before the meeting, will address the dele- 
gates. The governors of the New England States have all been 
invited to be present at the speakers’ table. 

AWARD OF CERTIFICATES OF MERIT in the annual report 
competition conducted by NAHO’'s Public Relations Commit- 
tee will be presented by Milton Shufro, Committee Chairman. 


*Invited, not yet accepted 





DAILY . 


REPORTS OF ALL DISCUSSION SESSIONS . 


A TRIP TO CAMBRIDGE ON NOVEMBER 17 . 





SPECIAL EVENTS IN CONNECTION WITH NAHO’S BOSTON MEETING 


_ on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday — at 9:30 — tours of its housing projects will be conducted 
by the Boston Housing Authority. Tickets (free of charge) must be picked up a day in advance from 
a tour booth that the Boston Authority will maintain at the Copley Plaza. 


CONSULTATIONS ON CITIZEN AGENCY ACTIVITY 
ing Associations can be arranged through NAHO'’s office in the Copley Plaza. The Council is hold- 
ing its annual meeting on November 13 and 14 as shown in the above program. The Council is 
a clearing house for the activities of citizen housing organizations. Anyone engaged in such work, or 
contemplating the organization of such an agency, is welcome to attend the NCHA annual meeting. 
The Council’s chairman is W. C. Loring, Jr., Executive Director, Housing Association of Metro- 
politan Boston, to whom inquiries may be addressed (92 Water Street, Boston 9). 


are to be ready for distribution to conference delegates at 
the final afternoon session of the meeting, Wednesday, November 16. 

. to see Eastgate Apartments on the campus of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology will be arranged if conference delegates are interested. It is 
claimed that some of the most advanced architect ural thinking in the country has gone into the plans for 
the Apartments, now under construction (see January 1949 JourNAL oF Hovsine, page 22). 


. with members of the National Council of Hous- 
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PITTSBURGH 
Eight-Months Head Start in Public 
Housing Program Is City’s Claim 

A $50,000 loan from the city back 
in 1946, plus what is probably a unique 
device of hiring architects and apprais- 
ers on a tentative no-compensation 
basis, today equals an eight-months 
“running start” for Pittsburgh over 
other cities in the new public housing 
program, Pittsburgh housing and city 
officials believe. 


By early September five sites to be 
used during the first year in the con- 
struction of 3000 units had been select- 
ed; each had been submitted to detailed 
studies; each parcel of land had been 
appraised at current market values; 
and average site costs had been estab- 
lished. Further, architects’ plans for 
the first five projects had been drawn 
up and the actual physical boundaries 
for the first site had been set. 


In fact, Clarence C. Klein, admin- 
istrator of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Pittsburgh, says, “every- 
thing has been done except those things 
involving legal commitments or spe- 
cific authorization of the federal gov- 
ernment under the new act.” 


The city’s request for 5000 units for 
the first two years of the federally- 
aided low-rent program has been ap- 
proved by the Public Housing Admin- 
istration and a requested preliminary 
loan of $650,000 is awaiting presiden- 
tial action. 

Administrator Klein says that be- 
cause Pittsburgh’s housing plans are 
so well advanced, “it is not overly 
optimistic to prophesy that at least some 
children will sit around Christmas trees 
in fine new living rooms in 1950.” The 
speed with which actual construction 
can be started in Pittsburgh, he says, 
now depends upon when government 
money is available. 

Besides the readiness of the five 
sites for the first year’s program, the 
Housing Authority has two sites for 
2000 units in the second year of the 
program selected and studied. Two 
others have been studied and adjudged 
adaptable for future public housing. 
Altogether a total of 18 sites have been 
investigated, five of which will be 
turned over for a _ redevelopment 
program. 

This is how the Pittsburgh Author- 


ity got its head start: 


In 1946 the city council loaned the 
Housing Authority the $50,000 for site 
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planning and technical work—a loan 
that bore no interest. The search for 
adequate sites was begun at that time 
—a major problem in Pittsburgh be- 
cause of the hilly terrain and because 
of abandoned mines below surface. 

When the sites had been selected, 
they were studied for assessed valua 
tion and availability of schools and 
water and sewer mains. Planning on 
paper followed. Street patterns were 
laid out for each of the sites; recrea- 
tion areas and community buildings 
were mapped out; housing units were 
tentatively placed; and comparative 
costs determined. From these 18 sites, 
the first five were selected for the in- 
itial program. 

Although the Housing Act of 1949 
had not yet been passed when this 
phase of the work was completed in 
April 1949, the Authority went ahead 
with its planning. Legal counsel for 


the Authority devised tentative con- 


tracts for architects and appraisers. 
Under this scheme, the architects and 
appraisers selected began their work 
“with the understanding that we will 


receive no compensation . . . other 
than the Authority’s agreement to 
enter into a contract when and if... 


a loan is obtained from the Public 
Housing Administration.” 

Architects drew up their plans, 
orienting the project buildings for sun, 
wind, and view. Individual units are 
grouped in rows of four, six, and 
eight; row buildings are placed irreg- 
ularly to avoid an appearance or feel- 
ing of regimentation. Large units are 
located on level ground and near play- 
grounds. Design plans have been 


* worked out down to the fine details 


of placement of garbage cans, how the 
milkman will have easy access to back 
doors, and how the housewife can be 
saved unnecessary steps in her work. 

Final plans still need refinement but 
the Housing Authority believes it can 
get its first project under construction 
by spring of 1950. 


BUFFALO AND NEWARK 
Housing Authorities in Both Cities 
Named Redevelopment Agencies 
Housing authorities in two cities— 
Buffalo and Newark—early in Septem- 
ber were designated by local ordinances 
as the redevelopment agencies for their 
cities. 
The ordinance to name the Housing 
Authority of the City of Newark as 


the city’s redevelopment agency had 
been pending since late July, when it 
was first introduced to the city com- 
mission. An amendment to the state 
urban redevelopment law, passed in the 
regular session of the 1949 New Jersey 
legislature, specifically authorizes local 
housing authorities to undertake rede 
velopment activities. 

New York state urban redevelop- 
ment laws do not specifically authorize 
housing authorities as redevelopment 
agencies but a law passed in 1945 gives 
such powers to “the governing board 
or other appropriate authority of a 
municipal corporation.” 

Two days after the Newark ordi 
nance was passed, a committee to as- 
sist and advise the city commission on 
redevelopment matters was proposed. 
The committee would be made up of 
six citizens not connected with the city 
government and one _ representative 
each from the Bureau of Health, the 
Central Planning Board, and the Hous 
ing Authority. The committee would 
be charged with encouraging private 
investors to take part in the redevelop- 
ment program, to recommend means 
of coordinating work of existing. city 
agencies, and suggest area redevelop- 
ment plans. 

Immediate opposition to the commit- 
tee plan came from some quarters. 
Opponents argued that the Housing 
Authority should handle all redevelop- 
ment matters, thus centralizing respon 
sibility and eliminating duplication. 
Proponents of the committe¢ plan said 
the existence of the committee would 
serve as a “compromise” for those who 
opposed having the Housing Authority 
named to take over redevelopment ac- 
tivities, on grounds that it was not 
the proper agency to handle redevel 
opment. 


DETROIT 
Council Agrees To Put Up $8,750,000 
For Slum Clearance in Next Six Years 

Detroit moved forward another step 
in its redevelopment program with 
adoption by the city council early in 
September of an informal agreement 
to appropriate $8,750,000 in the next 
six years for slum clearance. 

The money is to be appropriated on 
the basis of $1,458,000 a year for six 
years out of the regular city tax budget 
as the city’s matching contribution to 
the $17,500,000 it expects to get from 
the federal government under the slum 
clearance title of the Housing Act of 
1949, 

Detroit already has made a substan- 
tial start on redevelopment with its 
“Detroit Plan,” a 100-acre slum clear- 
ance project. Condemnation proceed- 
ings have been under way for some 
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time on the site and a tentative site 
plan and model have been approved 
by the city council. 

In order to get a capital grant from 
the federal government for slum clear- 
ance, the city must provide one-third 
of the aggregate net project costs in- 


volved. James H. Inglis, director- 
secretary of the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission, estimates that Detroit’s share 
of the federal funds will be approxi- 
mately $17,500,000 and that the city 
will, therefore, have to put up 
$8,750,000. 

Part of the city’s share in the pro 
gram may come in the form of dona 
tions of land, demolition work, or site 
improvements. 

The council has been urged to hold 
hearings as soon as possible on two 
additional sites tentatively selected for 
redevelopment 


ST. LOUIS 
Eight Sites Proposed for Public 
Housing, Redevelopment Projects 

Eight St. Louis housing project sites 
have been tentatively selected by the 
City Plan Commission in preparation 
for housing and slum clearance with 
federal funds authorized under the 
Housing Act of 1949. Four of the pro- 
posed sites would be developed with 
private funds and four with low-rent 
public housing. Final approval for the 
sites will not be given until after fur- 


ther discussions by city and housing au- 


thority officials. 

Each of. the eight sites will involve 
slum clearance and was selected be- 
cause housing conditions in the areas 
were considered the worst in the city. 
Two of the four sites picked for public 
housing are adjacent to public housing 
projects now operated by the St. Louis 
Housing Authority. 

An additional site has been acquired 
by the St. Louis Housing Authority 
and development plans for a low-rent 
project are being prepared. 


NEW ORLEANS 
City’s Action Points to Early 
Approval of Clearance Funds 

New Orleans officials believe the city 
may be among the first to get federal 
funds for redevelopment under the 
slum clearance title of the Housing 
Act of 1949 because of the preparations 
the city has already made for redevel- 
opment. 

Action the city has taken that is ex- 
pected to speed actual redevelopment 
includes: 

1—A comprehensive redevelopment 
plan for the city is already in existence. 
It was presented to the state legislature 
in 1948 and public hearings on housing 
and redevelopment were held at that 
time. 
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2—Enabling legislation for redevel- 
opment for the city was passed by the 
1948 session of the state legislature and 
a constitutional amendment that fur- 
ther paves the way for redevelopment 
was approved by the voters in that 
same year. 


3—The city has modernized and im- 
proved its building code, a fact that 
will give priority to New Orleans over 
other cities that apply for federal funds 
for redevelopment. 

4—The city has appraised and ac 
quired a number of the sites designated 
for redevelopment. 

Housing authority and city officials 
stated that their next step toward re 
development will be construction of 250 
additional units of low-rent housing on 
the sites of three existing housing proj- 
ects. These units will be used to house 
persons displaced by slum clearance. 
Construction of the new units is ex 
pected to get under Way soon, since 
no land acquisition is necessary and 
city facilities are already installed. 
Extensions to the existing projects will 
be made following the same architec- 
tural designs as for the original devel- 
opments, thus saving additional time. 

Once the new dwellings are ready, 
clearance of the slum area around the 
site of a proposed union passenger ter- 
minal, first area to be cleared, can 
begin. 

The overall program is planned to 
include redevelopment by both private 
enterprise and construction of more 
low-rent housing by the Housing Au- 
thority of New Orleans. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Resolution Creating Housing Authority 
Considered; Public Hearing to Be Held 

Indianapolis, only major midwest 
city without a housing authority in a 
state where such agencies have been 
legally authorized, late in September 
made its first official move to consider 
the creation of such a body. A resolu- 
tion empowering Mayor Al Feeney to 
appoint a five-member authority was 
presented to the city council. 

The special committee of the city 
council that has been studying the 
public housing issue since it was ap- 
pointed last spring and that requested 
drafting of the resolution, pointed out 
that its action did not mean it 
favored an. authority. The resolution 
is intended as a means of bringing the 
issue to the discussion stage, the com- 
mittee members said. However, no a: 
tion will be taken on the resolution 
until public hearings have been held. 
No date for the hearings was set but it 





was anticipated they would be held 
sometime in October—two weeks or 
a month after the resolution went to 
the council. 

Demands for a local housing author- 
ity have come from the Indianapolis 
organizations of the American Vet- 
erans’ Committee, the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, the American 
Federation of Labor, and the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. In May, AVC with 
other groups sponsored a conference 
to stimulate interest in a housing au- 
thority for Indianapolis. Shortly after- 
ward, the special city council commit- 
tee was appointed to study the issue. 

Strong opposition to the resolution is 
expected because opponents of public 
housing in the city contend that slum 
clearance and housing for low-income 
groups can be accomplished through 
nonprofit private redevelopment. 

Without a local authority, the city is 
not eligible for financial aid for low 
rent public housing under the Housing 
Act of 1949. AVC has estimated the 
city needs 1050 such units. 


FORT KNOX, KENTUCKY 
Ground Broken for First Projects 
Under New Military Housing Act 

Eight days after the Federal Housing 
Administration mailed out regulations 
for administration of the new military 
housing act, ground was broken at Fort 
Knox, Kentucky, for the first two proj- 
ects to be built under the law. 

Site preparations were started Sep- 
tember 3, the day after FHA officials 
signed loan insurance papers on the 
projects, which will have a total of 
1000 units on two sites. Administra- 
tive regulations for the new program 
had been sent out by FHA officials in 
Washington August 26. Under the 
new law, signed by President Truman 
August 8, FHA can insure up to 90 
per cent of the cost of privately-built 
rental housing on or near defense in- 
stallations (see August JouRNAL, page 
258). 

Of the total cost of $9 million for 
the two Fort Knox projects, 90 per cent, 
or $8,100,000 is being financed with 
FHA insured loans under five commit- 
ments. Construction is expected to be 
completed by November 1950. 

Two-story brick-veneer buildings will 
house some 3500 persons—386 units on 
one site and 614 on the other. There 
will be 106 one-bedroom apartments, 
746 with two bedrooms, and 148 with 
three bedrooms. Rentals will range 


from $62.50 to $82.50 a month. Of 
the 106 acres in the two sites, 40 per 
cent will be covered with buildings. 
apartments will have 
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1000 feet of floor space. Separate gas 
heating trom utility rooms will be sup- 
plied tor each apartment and stove and 
retrigerator will be part of the installed 
equipment. 

Officers serving with troops will have 
first preference in the new quarters, 
post officials said. Population of the 
army post is 30,000, with 3000 families 
seeking adequate dwellings, according 
to Fort Knox officers. Both military 
ind civilian personnel stationed at the 
installation are eligible 
built under the law. 


for housing 


CLEVELAND 
Adopts New Building Code; Sets Up 
Machinery for Efficient Operation 

Not only has Cleveland recently 
dratted and adopted a new perform- 
ance-type building code—it has also 
set up machinery to keep it automat- 
ically up to date and _ operating 
eficiently. 

To achieve its goal of a functional 
and efficient code, Cleveland officials 
dratting it: (1) emphasized perform- 
ince standards as the basis for accept- 
ance of construction materials; (2) util 
ized wherever possible nationally ac 
cepted standards to define good practice 
in design, quality of materials, and 
construction; (3) referred to such na 
tionally accepted standards by title 
designation and date of issue so that 
changing the dates of issue by city 
ordinance as new standards come out 
will keep the code up to date. In 
addition, the city, by charter amend 
ment, established a five-man Board of 
Building Standards and Building Ap- 
peals to settle questions of materials 
and types of construction and decide 
appeals from regulations of the code. 

Such nationally recognized standards 
as those of the American Standards 
the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, the Amer- 
ican Institute Steel Construction, 
American Concrete Institute, and oth- 
ers have, been used in the code. 

The which became effective 
June 27, is an 800-page document that 
took two years of study and work to 
prepare—at an _ estimated cost of 
$30,000, including the cost of printing. 
Emil J. Szendy, building code consult- 
ant, drafted the code with the coopera- 
tion of five city council standing com- 
mittees. The committees held more 
than 50 public hearings. 


Association, 


of 


ce de, 


All materials or construction methods 
meeting specified functional require- 
ments are permitted under the new 
code. Prefabrication and site-fabricat- 
ed methods for dwellings not over 24 
stories are specifically permitted—pro- 
viding the materials and methods meet 
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requirements developed by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 
Requirements for conventional mat 
rials 
the 


also are considered in detail in 


new code. Permissible design 


structural steel, 


reinforcing steel and plain and rein 


stresses are given for 
forced concrete and masonry. Acceptable 
methods of construction of floors placed 
directly on the ground are covered; 
cavity wall construction is permitted 
and requirements specified; stressed 
skin plywood assemblies are authorized 
under the code with acceptable bases 
of design included. 

Provisions for construction cost cuts 


through liberalized requirements are 
embodied in the code. For instance, 
the “live load” requirements for certain 
types of buildings (apartments, dwell 


ings, hotels, school classrooms, etc.) 


* have been reduced so that the buildings 


need not be constructed to support as 
heavy a load per square foot as for 
merly. 

has been stressed in the 
code, including a requirement that fire 
resistive enclosures for all existing open 
shafts be installed by June 27, 1950. 
Only licensed craftsmen are permitted 


Fire safety 


to install plumbing, heating, and elec 
trical wiring. except that home-owners 
are permitted to install their own. 


DENVER 
Adoots Performance-Type Building 
Code After 18 Months of Work ; 
Denver joined the growing ranks of 
cities setting up performance-type 
building codes with the adoption re- 
cently of a new set of regulations of 
this type. 


Drafting of the code over an 18-month 


period Was done behind closed doors, 


with members of the committe 
pledged to secrecy as far as the press 
was concerned. The committee held 


some 40 closed meetings and consulted 
with persons considered experts in vari 
ous aspects ol building construction 

finance, design, supply, and actual con 
Subcommittees did much of 
the full 
ironed out differences before a public 


struction. 


the drafting and committee 


hearing was held on the proposed code. 
Only a 
suggested for the final draft. 


few technical changes were 


The new code is expected to reduce 
building costs in Denver, not because 
it reduces the cost of building itself, 
G. Meredith Musick, code committee 
chairman said, “but because it allows 
a seving by permitting a wider choice 
of types of construction and materials.” 
Cost savings, according to the commit 
tee, will be somewhat dependent upon 
plumbing, electrical, heating, gas fit 


ting, and elevator codes now being 


drawn up. 

New types of construction also are 
said to be encouraged under the per 
The 


terms a 


formance code. committee has 


put in what it safeguard, 
however, by requiring that new designs 
be approved by the board of examiners 
and appeals as complying with the 
standards set in the code. 

The old type specification code in 
Denver has been blamed for preventing 
new industries from locating in the 
Basic 


for certain types of factories, storage 


city. floor areas were limited 
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spaces, and salesrooms to 7500 feet 
unless the building fronted on more 
than one street and was equipped with 
automatic sprinklers. 


COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS 
Authority Analyzes Market for 
Home Builders, Finance Field 

A series of five housing market 
analyses designed to aid private home 
builders as well as mortgage and financ- 
ing institutions in the development of 
well planned communities has been 
completed by the Housing Authority 
of the County of Cook, Illinois. The 
Real Estate Research Corporation, Chi- 
cago, was hired to make the studies on 
the basis of techniques that it has de- 
veloped and that were approved by the 
Housing Authority. 


The surveys cover most of the areas 
outside of Chicago’s city limits and in- 
clude the North Shore, Northwest, 
West, South, and Southwest sections 
of the county. For each of the surveys, 
a report has been published and dis- 
tributed to private builders, realtors, 
and financial companies in the area, 
as well as to the municipalities studied. 
The Housing Authority also reports 
that it has received numerous requests 
for the studies from manufacturers of 
building materials and equipment. A 
number of municipalities in the country 
have likewise requested the reports as 
guides in making similar studies. 

For each of the analyses the research 
company studied (a) population trends, 
(b) political structure, (c) percentage 
of land use, and (d) building codes 
and zoning. The studies go into the 
housing resources of the areas and the 
housing demand, as well as changes 
in the areas in the last nine years that 
have influenced housing. On the basis 
of these findings, the researchers draw 
conclusions as to what the future 
housing demands will be in quality 
and quantity and the overall housing 
need. Each survey touches on mort- 
gage financing, planning and control, 
and commercial activity in the areas. 
Charts and maps are included in the 
reports. 


MIAMI BEACH 
Committee Campaigns for Petition To 
Create Local Housing Authority 

A voters’ petition to create a local 
housing authority for Miami Beach was 
being circulated in the city late in Sep 
tember by a citizens’ committee. Signa- 
tures of 2700 qualified voters are re- 
quired before it can be presented to the 
city council. If the signatures are ob- 
tained, the council must either create 
a housing authority or submit the ques- 
tion to a referendum. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Redevelopment Act Amendments Ease 
Restrictions on Local Officials 

Broader powers in slum clearance 
activities were granted local legislative 
bodies and redevelopment authorities 
in California when the state legisla- 
ture in the 1949 session amended the 
Community Redevelopment Act. 

Under the new amendments, a sim- 
ple majority vote (in all except one 
instance) by the local legislature was 
substituted for the original require- 
ment of a two-thirds vote in connec- 
tion with redevelopment. The excep- 
tion is that the two-thirds vote is still 
required for the local legislative body 
to override the recommendations of 
the planning commission in approv- 
ing a project plan. 

The amendments also eliminate the 
necessity for having one or more areas 
designated for redevelopment before a 
redevelopment agency @n be estab- 
lished. As the act now rpads the com- 
munity must have a planning commis- 
sion and a master plan adopted by the 
planning commission or the legislative 
body before a redevelopment agency 
can be established. 

Also eliminated was the require- 
ment for a public hearing with notice 
to property owners prior to designat- 
ing an area for redevelopment. How- 
ever, a redevelopment agency is still 
required to give public notice and hold 
a hearing in connection with the prep- 
aration of a tentative redevelopment 
project plan. Later, the local governing 
body is required to hold another public 
hearing before it can adopt a project 
plan. 

Under other provisions of the amend- 
ments, temporary war housing areas 
are designated as blighted areas, and 
expenditure of part of the state’s re- 
development revolving fund is author- 
ized for “aiding in relocation of site 
occupants.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Conforms Enabling Law to Housing Act 
Of 1949; Acts on Co-ops, State Program 
Amendments to the Massachusetts 
housing authority law to conform its 
provisions to the public housing title 
of the national Housing Act of 1949 
were passed by the Massachusetts 
legislature before it adjourned August 
31 and were signed by Governor Paul 
A. Dever. During the 1949 legisla- 
tive session, laws were also enacted 
that (1) defer demolition of state-built 
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temporary veterans housing units; (2) 
extend the amortization period of 
housing authority bonds in the state- 
aided program; and (3) permit organ- 
ization of housing cooperatives. 

Under the amendments to the hous- 
ing authority law, the federal defini- 
tion of equivalent elimination was sub- 
stituted for the one in the Massachu- 
setts law and income limits, prefer- 
ences in renting of units, and the 
definition of “veteran” were conformed 
to the federal law. 

An amendment to the legislation 
that authorizes the state-aided housing 
program extends to 40 years the amorti 
zation period of housing authority 
bonds issued under the state’s guaran- 
tee as to principal and interest. It also 
extends to 40 years the state’s commit- 
ment for subsidies in the program. 
Extension of the subsidy period will 
reduce rents an estimated $5 to $8.50 
per month per unit. 

Temporary veterans housing units 
built under the state’s “372 program” 
that were to be torn down in 1951, 
need not be demolished until May 23, 
1954 under provisions of another bill 
passed and signed by the governor. 

A fourth law permits organization of 
housing cooperatives in the state and 
establishes the basic statutory frame- 
work for organization and operation. 
No financial or tax aids are provided. 

Although the legislature adjourned 
without taking action on recommended 
changes in the urban redevelopment 
section of the housing authority law, 
a state legislative commission will study 
the recommendations. The State Hous- 
ing Board has proposed, in order to 
facilitate metropolitan planning under 
Title 1 of the national Housing Act of 
1949, statutory authorization for: (1) 
establishment of a state redevelopment 
authority within the State Housing 
Board, with the powers, duties, and 
obligations of a local housing authority 
with respect to land assembly and re- 
development; (2) cooperation between 
two or more housing authorities, or 
between local authorities and the pro- 
posed state redevelopment authority 
for joint action; (3) appointment of 
joint housing authorities, membership 
of which would consist of citizens of 
the two or more municipalities setting 
up the joint authority. Under the 
proposal, local housing authorities in 
Massachusetts would also be designated 
as local redevelopment agencies. 
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WARREN VINTON 











NAMED PHA’S 
FIRST ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER 





Warren Jay Vinton has been named 
to the newly created position of first 
assistant commissioner of the Public 
Housing Administration under Com- 
missioner John Taylor Egan. Since 
1937, Mr. Vinton had been chief econ- 
omist of PHA and its predecessor 
agencies: the United States Housing 
Authority and the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority. He is being succeeded in 
that position by Lawrence Bloomberg, 
formerly associate chief economist. 

Mr. Vinton began his housing career 
14 years ago when he became field re- 
search supervisor for the Federal 
Housing Administration. From 1935 
to 1937 he was chief of research, Di- 
vision of Suburban Resettlement of the 
Resettlement Administration. 

In collaboration with Leon Keyser- 
ling and Catherine Bauer, Mr. Vinton 
conducted research work and drafted 
legislation for Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner—which work ultimately led to the 
adoption of the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937. 

From 1935 until its dissolution in 
1942, Mr. Vinton was a member of the 
Central Housing Committee, estab- 
lished to coordinate the activities of 
the federal housing agencies. He was 
also a member of the Central Statistical 
Board of Federal Government and at 
present is a member of the advisory 
committee on housing to the Bureau 
of the Census. 

B&fore going with FHA, Mr. Vinton 
had served as assistant scientific at- 
tache, United States Embassy in Paris; 
as assistant to the Director of Medical 
Relief, American Red Cross Mission to 
the Balkans; and director of research 
for the American Association for Social 
Security. 
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Local Financing Can Mean 


More Local Control, Support 
JON MAGNUSSON 


Formerly, attorney with the 


Federal Public Housing 


{uthority; 


currently, attorney with Civil 


leronautics 


Board, 


Washington, D. C. 


In the past, the funds a local hous 
ing authority used to pay for the con 
struction of low-rent housing were 
borrowed mainly from the federal 
government. Towards the end of the 
program under the 1937 United States 
Housing Act, increasing amounts of 
money were borrowed from private 
sources. It was found, for example, 
that private investors would lend any- 
where from 10 per cent to a little over 
50 per cent of a local authority's re 
quirements at interest rates as low as 
1% per cent, which was a good deal 
lower than the government was obliged 
to charge for its loans. Since annual 
contributions are used to repay these 
loans and interest, it is obvious that 
the lower rate of interest demanded by 
private investors could result in a con- 
siderable annual contri 
butions. 


saving of 


A local housing authority’s borrow 
ings are made possible through the 
sale of its bonds to either the govern- 
ment or to private investors. These 
bonds are issued pursuant to, and are 
secured by, a complicated series of 
agreements between the local authority 
and the investors in its bonds. 


The Local Interest 
To the extent that more of these 
bonds could be sold to private inves- 
tors willing to take a rate of interest 
lower than the government is obliged 


“to require, the local authority could 


make a saving in its annual contribu- 
tions requirements. And, to the ex- 
tent private investors loaned a bigger 
percentage of a local authority's bor 
rowed funds, there is an increasing 
possibility of greater local support of 
the low-rent program on the part of 
persons whose interests frequently are 
not directly concerned with low-rent 
housing. 

It has always seemed to me that 
there never has been a sufficient real- 
ization of just how far a local housing 
authority's projects were tied up finan- 
cially with a local community. A local 
authority’s bonds, so far as most people 
know, are usually bought and held by 
the government or by some faraway 
outfit in New York that is in the busi 
ness of lending money—which is only 


part of the picture. In many cases, 
banks and wealthy people or trustees 
tor estates in the very community 
where the project is located are the 
ones who ultimately furnish the money 
for building a project by buying a 
local authority’s bonds. These people 
should be, therefore, vitally interested 


in its success, 


Local interest in this sense is brought 
about because the New York houses 
that bid on and purchase the bond 
issues are not the final holders of the 
bonds but are usually either under 
writers or representatives ota syndicate 
that buys the bonds for immediate 
resale or distribution to the participat- 
ing banks. The banks and other buy 
ers frequently buy the bonds of the 
projects in their own locality. 


This fact was dramatically brought 
home to me several years ago when I 
was in Tampa, Florida in connection 
with the closing of the sale of that 
authority’s first issue of bonds, or de 
bentures, as they are known in Florida. 
Later in the day, after the successful 
bidder, a New York establishment, was 
announced, the local authority's officers 
went downstairs to the bank in whose 
building the authority had its office to 
get some of the documents connected 
with the sale signed by the bank’s 
oficers. The bank officials informed us 
then that they had just finished buying 
from the New York underwriters a 
sizeable part of the local authority’s 
issue with “their funds.” “Their funds” 
are, of course, the deposits of the bank’s 
customers in the community. Similar 
transactions probably occur in every 
community that has a low-rent hous 
ing project and each bank’s depositors 
in all such communities thus have 
some indirect share in a local housing 
authority's obligations and, therefore, 
are presumably interested in its success 

-or at least they would be if they 
knew about the use made of their 
money in this respect. The more 
monied people have a direct interest, 
if they own the bonds themselves, 
through direct purchase of bonds with 
their own money. 


There are several provisions of the 
new Housing Act of 1949 that will 
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make it possible for local banks, trus- 
tees, and direct investors to acquire an 
even greater stake in the public housing 
program in their locality. Several 
amendments of the old United States 
Housing Act of 1937 are buried in the 
technical language of Title III of the 
new Housing Act. They deserve more 
attention than they have been given, 
in order to show how this increased 
degree of private financing will occur. 
Emphasis—Private Financing 

The emphasis in the new act is on 
private rather than government loans, 
as is indicated by the centerhead “Pri 
vate Financing.” Section 304, con 
taining the principal amendments, 
starts right off: “In order to stimulate 
increasing private financing of low 
rent housing projects ...” This highly 
significant shift is accomplished by 
some relatively simple amendments of 
the United States Housing Act affect- 
ing financing and the payment of an- 
nual contributions. This article deals 
with three of them. 

Section 304 first amends the old act 
by repealing a provision requiring that 
annual contributions be used first to 
apply toward payment of principal and 
interest of the loans due the govern 
ment. Second, it adds a new section 
that permits PHA to operate a low 
rent project itself where there has 
been a substantial default under a 
financial assistance contract and to con 
tinue paying annual contributions 
available for the protect. Third, it 
makes possible a reduction in the pe 
riod of loans from 60 to 40 years. These 
changes were all made as correctives 
for shortcomings found to exist in the 
early days of the USHA-FPHA pro 
gram and as the result of the never 
ending explorations for ways of re 
ducing the subsidy cost of the progra™. 
The reasons for these correct’ons can 
be understood best after there is an un 
derstanding of the basic interest that the 
persons lending money to a local a" 
thority have in the payment of annual 
contributions. 

Security of Bonds 

The investor's interest centers around 
the security behind the bond he buys 
and the method of assuring repayment 
of his loan with interest. In the case 
of local housing authority bonds, this 
security and the funds used to repay 
the debt and interest are primarily the 
annual contribution. 

So far as local housing authorities’ 
legal obligations are concerned, their 
borrowings are secured, first, by a 
pledce of the “full faith and credit” of 
the Incal authority; second, by a pledge 
of all rental revenues from a project: 
and, third, by a pledge of all annual 
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contributions payable in connection 
with a project. Amounts in certain 
reserve funds are also pledged. From 
a practical point of view, only the 
pledge of annual contributions pro 
vides a real source of credit. The pledge 
of full faith and credit is not worth 
much economically, since it would op 
erate only on unencumbered assets or 
other sources of income not pertaining 
to the project—and such operating 
bases do not exist. The revenue pledge 
similarly has little economic worth 
since, under the bond resolutions of 
most authorities, it extends only to 
revenue remaining after all operating 
costs have been paid. The very char 
acter of low-rent housing projects ex- 
cludes rental revenues as a_ principal 
source of credit for local authorities. 
Operating expenses alone eat all of 
these up. The third pledge of annual 
contributions is thus the real source of 
credit for local authorities. These con- 
tributions or subsidies assist the local 
authorities to achieve their low rents 
and to pay interest on and to retire the 
authorities’ indebtedness. 


Withholding Contributions 

Under contracts with PHA, however, 
the actual payment of annual contribu 
tions is subject to several important 
conditions. These conditions are made 
necessary by law and PHA has little 
choice about them. For example, an 
nual contributions may be withheld 
because of failure to complete a project 
within a specified time—or fatlure to 
eliminate substandard dwellings as re 
quired or failure to restore a project 
to 75 per cent of its original condition 
if damaved by fire or other catastrophe 

or failure to maintain the low-rent 
character of the project. 

Somewhat offsetting the risk of such 
conditions are reasonably adequate safe 
guards. Paralleling the examples cited, 
financing is not usually started until a 
project is practically complete, outstand 
ing cooperation agreements contain a 
commitment to eliminate substandard 
units. projects are adequately insured, 
and PHA supervises rent schedules and 
periodically checks on ineligible ten 
ants. Such safeguarding conditions, 
together with administration and _ re- 
serve funds and the known managerial 
competence and integritv of local au- 
thority personnel provide reasonable 
assurance that annual contributions will 
be forthcoming for all projects. But 
failure to maintain the low-rent char- 
acter is a continuing threat to uncondi- 
tional repayment. As lone as these 
conditions create a possibility of any 
legal restraint on repayment, risks have 
not been diminished to the point where 
the very lowest possible interest rates 





can be obtained, so far as the conserva- 
tive investor is concerned. An absence 
of legal restraint on repayment as well 
as practical certainty of performance 
of conditions are essential to the con 
tinued flow of funds into low-rent hous 
ing. This private investor is the one 
who must be pleased. 

The private investor in bonds is a 
conservative, whether he is an individ 
ual or the manager of a bank. His 
main interest is in conserving his 
money, rather than enhancing it at a 
great rate. He accepts a very low in 
terest rate in return for certainty of 
repayment. If repayment can be di 
vorced from all economic influences 
and freed from any legal restraint, the 
conservative found his 
Ordinarily such a loan is 


only available from the government. 


investor has 
ideal loan. 


The new amendments come as close 
to assuring him that local authority 
borrowings shall be backed with as 
virtual a government guarantee of re 
payment as is possible short of an out 
right guarantee. The possibility of 
holding up subsidies in the event of 


] 


contract violations is virtually removed 


as a practical matter. This set of con 
ditions is an advance in security over 
the existing plan of distributing annual 
contributions but, possibly because it 1s 
such a logical step forward, the innova 
tion has not attracted much attention 
and has produced little controversy. 


In Event of Default... 

Getting back to the three innovations 
in the new law, it is obvious that, since 
the private lender rather than the gov 
ernment is now expected to furnish 
most of the funds tor a project, the 
repeal of the provision giving the gov 
ernment a first claim.on annual contri 
butions is appropriate. PHA 1s now 
free to require that annual contribu- 
tions be applied first to pay loans due 
to private lenders if they have a greater 
security interest in the project. This 
procedure, however, is only a contrib 
uting legal factor to greater assurance 
of payment of annual contributions. 
The real big assurance is the amend 
ment authorizing PHA in the event of 
a default to take the operation of a 
project and to continue making annual 
contributions. With such a provision, 
authorizing the continuation of contri- 
butions available so long as any debt 
obligations are outstanding, the only 
remaining danger of cessation of con- 
tributions resulting from failure to 
perform an assistance contract is re- 
moved. Since the government may 
still have a small part of a loan, it will 
be in its interest to see that annual 
contributions continue. particularly if 


its interest is subordinate and if it 
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nust wait until private investors are 
paid off before it collects. This new 
set of conditions removes any insecurity 
about non-payment of contributions 
resulting from a failure to perform the 
contract and makes local authority 
bonds tantamount in safety to obliga- 
tions of the federal government itself 
is long as the government is in position 
to insist on performance that does not 
jeopardize contributions. 


From 60 to 40 Years 

Another impediment to greater pri- 
vate participation in lending has been 
the excessively long 60-year term of 
loans. Private lenders are usually un 
willing to tie their money up at low 
interest rates for extended periods. As 
a result, they have been taking the 
bonds having early maturities, leaving 
the government with the bulk of an 
issue consisting of the longer term 
bonds. With the new 40-year terms, 
they will be willing to take a greater 
percentage of the total authorized is 
sues, thus assuring their participation 
to a greater extent than heretofore on 
this account. 


Commercial Bank Investment 

The expansion in the housing bond 
market by more sales to private lend- 
ers will be facilitated through a fur- 
ther provision in the new act authoriz- 
ing commercial banks to invest in the 
new obligations. To this end the new 
act includes amendments to the Na- 
tional Banking Act to increase com- 
mercial bank investment, now limited 
to 10 per cent of the bank’s capital, 
in such obligations. They will be able 
to invest unrestricted amounts, as now 
allowed with respect to ordinary gov- 
ernment obligations. This liberalization 
is in keeping with the inodified govern- 
ment “guarantee” features of these 
bonds, made possible by the new 
amendments. 

Such increased participation, in addi- 
tion to that now authorized by state 
laws making these bonds eligible for 
purchase by fiduciaries, insurance com- 
panies, and the like, should increase 
local banking interest in the sound de- 
velopment and good management of 
local low-rent housing projects. It is 
to be expected that the local banking 
and investment community will now 
be able to acquire a greater stake in 
its local low-rent housing program, 
which, in turn, will broaden the base 
of interest in the new program. 

It seems to me that in considering 
the effect of a low-rent housing pro- 
sram, this- local financing should not 
be overlooked and should be regarded 
as a nossible lever for increasing local 
control over the details of project 
financing and administration. 
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LEWIS H. WEINSTEIN 


Leader among the men-behind- 
the-move that put Massachusetts 
in the housing business 


A record of more than ten years of 
housing experience that includes work 
as the top administrator of the Massa 
chusetts State Board of Housing, as 
legal counsel to a number of local hous 
ing authorities, and as a_ volunteer 
worker for state, national, and foreign 
housing committees and organizations 
puts Mr. Weinstein high on the list 
of Massachusetts’ “leading housers.” 

At present Mr. Weinstein is chair 
man of the Massachusetts Housing 
Council, a statewide citizen group 
organized to promote better housing 
and planning conditions; on the board 
of directors of the National Housing 
Conference; and on a housing survey 
committee for the government of 
Israel. He also continues as an active 
member of the housing committee of 
the American Legion and the Jewish 
War Veterans in Massachusetts. In ad 
dition, he is legal counsel for the 
Brookline Housing Authority, as well 
as other local authorities in the state. 


Began 1938 

His service in the housing field dates 
back to 1938 when he became general 
counsel for the Boston Housing Au 
thority—but he is probably best known 
in the state for his work as chairman 
of the State Board of Housing (now 
the State Housing Board) from 1947 
to 1948. In that position Mr. Wein 
stein spearheaded the drive for ad 
ditional and more effective housing 
legislation, spending as much as 60 


hours a week away from his law prac 
tice in behalf of housing for veterans 
and non-veterans. At the repeated re 
quest of Governor Robert F. Brad 
tord, he remained at his housing post 
although it made heavy demands upon 


his health and on his tume as 


part 
ner in the law firm of Foley, Hoag and 
Eliot. Only when his health was en 


dangered and it was necessary to re 


turn to his law practice, did he re 
sign as chairman of the board 

\s legal counsel for the Boston Hou 
ing Authority, Mr. Weinstein was u 


strumental in the successtul develo 


ment ot the low:rent public housing 
projects in the city. He also found 
time during the period of 1938-1942 
to serve as a consultant to the United 
States Housing Authority, as a mem 
ber of the rent and housing commit 
tee of the National Detense Advisory 
Commission, and as secretary ot the 
housing committee of the National In 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers. 
When he 


service in 1945, he was appointed by 


returned trom military 


former-Governor Maurice Tobin to the 
legislative recess commission on hou 
ing, served as chairman of the State 
Emergency Housing Commission, and 
was housing counsel for the State Fed 
eration of Labor. 


Housing “Philosophy” 
Besides working tor legislation to 
provide adequate housing, Mr. Wein 
stein has worked and continues to 
work for good housing administration. 
His “housing philosophy” can best be 


told in his own words 


“It is’ not enough to have sound 
housing legislation—state and federal 

to clear slums and remove their social 
and economic evils; to provide public 
housing for low-income veterans and 
non-veterans; and to furnish the stimuli 
for homes for middle-income families 
and for urban redevelopment. Fully 
as important is efficient and honest 
housing administration at all levels of 
government—federal, state, and local. 
The law on the books and the prin 
ciples in theory must be translated into 
effective and decent action. The local 
housing authority, particularly, must 
be a group ot intelligent, high minded, 
courageous citizens, constituting a 
cross-section of the community which 
they represent and devoted to its best 
interests, 

‘A proceeding in which I recently 
participated, involving the removal of 
two members of a housing authority 
on charges of inefficiency, neglect of 
duty, and misconduct, re-emphasizes 
this basic proposition. Civic, religious, 


(Continued column two, page 346) 
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Negro Housing Problem Is Complicated By Word Usage 


“Negro housing” has become a sub- 
ject of voluminous and increasingly 
favorable treatment. Paradoxically 
enough, however, that favorable treat- 
ment too often carries self-defeating in- 
gredients. The difficulty resides in the 
unfortunate language used to describe 
the racial aspects of the housing prob- 
lem. Frequently those who make cause 
of the sorry conditions of housing occu- 
pied by Negroes unwittingly contribute 
to the continuance of the conditions 
that they deplore simply because of in- 
ept choice and usage of words. 

Perhaps there is no more striking 
example than the almost ubiquitously 
employed phrase “Negro housing,” 
used in the title of this note. 


What Is the Problem? 

First, however, a brief refresher is in 
order on what constitutes the particular 
problem of housing Negroes, for it is 
the nature of that problem that requires 
of those who would see it solved an 
avoidance of certain words and phrases 
currently used. 

Only the extremely biased or the com- 
pletely confused would contend that 
the shelter needs of Negroes differ from 
those of other people in America. The 
problem is not one of racial differential 
in need for housing. Even the distinc- 
tion that is usually most easily discern- 
ible between Negroes and whites—skin 
coloring—will hardly suffice as a basis 
for shelter differential. The essential 
problem lies not in the nature of the 
need for housing but rather in the char- 
acter of its distribution.’ Since true 
housers are so anxious to see realized 
“the goal of a decent home . . . for every 
American family” that many of them 
long for housing output comparable in 
mthod and mass output to auto pro- 
duction, a definitive analogy suggests 
‘itself. The automobiles that are pro- 
duced—Negroes buy them, new and 
used, completely across the price range, 
according to their choice and means. 
On the other hand, Negroes can not 


*The views expressed by Mr. Nesbitt in his 
JourNac article are personal and do not repre- 
sent an official PHA statement. 

1Admittedly this is a somewhat oversimpli- 
fied definition of the problem of housing Ne- 
groes. Obviously the more _ persistently 
abundant the supply of housing in a locality, 
the less likely the effectiveness of racial bars 
within that supply. In other words, quantitative 
sufficiency of the overall supply is theoretically 

a major factor in what happens to Negroes 

in housing. The difficulty is that in actuality 

in most of the cities in which most Negroes 
live the total housing supplies are woefully 
short. 
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GEORGE B. NESBITT 
Racial Relations Officer 
Chicago Area Office, 
Public Housing Administration* 


buy housing with such unrestricted 
freedom in the open market. Racial 
restrictions within the housing supply 
constitute the determining factor that 
distinguishes the particular problem of 
housing Negroes and other racial mi- 
norities from that of housing the pop- 
ulation in general.” 


“Restrictions” 

Race restrictions, of course, represent 
overt manifestations of race beliefs— 
what people know or think they know 
about Negroes and housing. It is un- 
necessary here to list, describe, classify, 
or quarrel with these beliefs. What 
must be recognized is simply that they 
exist and that some of them have been 
found false or incomplete and others 
are being critically examined even by 
those who hold them. Since “language 
far from simply expressing thoughts, 
actually determines the character of the 
reality one apprehends,” the language 
used in treating the racial aspects of 
housing ought to be chosen and used 
with careful regard for the character of 
reality that is to be apprehended. It is 
easy, and sufficient here, to settle on a 
simple and minimum standard for 
housers as they treat the matter of race: 
the words we use ought not cater to 
and strengthen those racial beliefs about 
housing that have been established as 
fallacious or are being subjected to 
critical scrutiny. 

Two decades of study and discussion 
of the racial aspects of our inadequate 


2Among public housers particularly it is 
accepted that the problem of housing Negroes 
is the consequence both of the greater propor- 
tion of low incomes among them and greater 
restrictions against their movement in_ the 
housing supply than are exercised against the 
population generally. The fact that public 
housing stresses the income factor is sound 
and understandable. But it is plain that 
whites have low incomes too and, moreover, 
that when and where full employment ob- 
tains or fair employment practices actually 
exist, the income factor ceases to be deter- 
minative. To put simply what has been 
openly and obviously the case in maost cities 
during and since the war, Negroes generally 
have been arbitrarily constricted to live in the 
more deteriorated housing, despite their higher 
incomes. Thus the distinctive problem of 
housing Negroes results from their being forced 
to bid for shelter only in the racially restricted 
housing market. Otherwise, the problem of 
housing Negroes would be no different from 
that of housing other people of similar in- 
comes. They would simply require a larger 
proportion of low-income housing. 


housing supply have exposed certain 
of the racial myths in housing but at 
the same time provide evidence of our 
inept language in the treatment of 
racial factors. Let us look at some of 
this language. 

As we noted at the outset, “Negro 
housing” is the perhaps pre-eminent 
example of our point. As has been 
already suggested, there is, of course, 
no such kind of housing. While there 
are houses occupied by Negroes—even 
vast areas of housing totally so—hous- 
ing does not become Negro no matter 
how high Negroes are heaped in it. 
Negroes per se have no effect on hous- 
ing any different from that of other 
people, although many people appar- 
ently once thought that Negroes inevit- 
ably misuse housing more and wear it 
out faster than do others. Thus to use 
the phrase is to begin unsoundly and, 
worse, to cater to a mistaken belief. 

The very concept, “Negro housing,” 
is full of both mistaken and inimical 
overtones. It generates the inference 
that the segregation involved is purely 
voluntary, though such is rarely the case. 
It invites the cliche that “they are hap- 
pier to themselves,” quite without re 
gard to the sufficiency or quality of 
housing and leads logically to the illogic 
of providing “housing for Negroes.” 
Finally, “Negro housing” means the 
reverse of “white housing” and the 
circle is completed. The race restric 
tions, which caused the problem in the 
first instance, become the traditional 
answer as new housing is supplied, if 
at all. In these circumstances, neither 
housers nor the housed make any real 
gain. 


The Answer—A Free Market 

The issue at stake is not “Negro 
housing” or “houses for Negroes” but 
rather houses in which Negroes or any 
other people can live within the limits 
of their means and choice—housing 
open to or accessible to Negroes like 
other people, through unrestricted com- 
petitive bidding on the open market for 
the total housing supply. To follow 
this practice is no more, no less than 
the very essence of our vaunted free 
private enterprise system. 

Admittedly there is sacrifice of brev 
ity and facility in abandoning easy 
phrases—but to go the longer way per 
mits a surer contribution towards the 
destination of an unfettered housing 
market. 


We have used the phrase “racial re- 


striction” and there are such restrictions 
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within the housing supply. To say, 
however, that a neighborhood from 
which Negroes are barred is “restricted 
to whites,” or simply “restricted,” is 
both inaccurate and misleading. As 
Webster says, to restrict is “to restrain 
within bounds.” Such restraint is not 
at all what is happening in the neigh- 
borhood restricted against Negroes. The 
white residents are not being restrained; 
there are no bounds within which they 
are confined. What is happening is that 
Negroes are shut out; they are excluded. 
The phrase “restricted to whites” and 
the term “restricted” imply that the 
whites are not in activation but under 
restraint. 


“Exclusive” 

“We are simply choosing our own 
neighbors” constitutes the rationale of 
whites in invoking restrictions against 
racial minorities. If they themselves 
are thus restrained, they can see noth- 
ing more nor less than equality in sim- 
ilar restraint imposed on others. There 
is little wonder then that, as Charles 
Abrams has indicated: “Some sections 
are being listed as ‘fully restricted’ (no 
Negroes, Jews, etc.) or ‘reasonably re- 
stricted’ (Jews but no Negroes).” Ap- 
ply the term “exclusion,” however, and 
“reasonable exclusion” becomes too 
naked a distortion for use. 


In brief what happens is this: the 
onus of responsibility for the racial bar- 
rier labelled “restricted to whites” is 
subtly shifted from those who, if they 
did not raise it, give it strong support, 
to those who are the victims of all such 
barriers within the housing supply. 
Those supporting the bar, except for 
the few racially rabid among them and 
the profiteers who use them, escape 
realizing that they are shutting out other 
people. (The people barred are con- 
sidered to shut out themselves by fail- 
ing to be white.) If housers can not 
embolden themselves enough to call 
“exclusion” exclusion, on what empty 
ears must fall our subsequent careful 
detailing of the inevitable overcrowding 
and its attendant evils. 

How unlikely that those so ill-pre- 
pared can be brought to understand the 
likelihood that one day the contained 
pressure will burst its confines? In- 
deed, exactly at that point the housers, 
too easily and ineptly borrowing from 
the sociologists, employ the worst pos- 
sible phraseology. 


Word Choice 
Consider some of the words used 
to describe the movement of members 
of the barred group into areas from 
which they are excluded. Note these 
frequently used words along with 
Webster’s definitions of them: 
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Infiltrate, “to pass through or into as 
filtering; as to infiltrate troops into or 
nearer to hostile territory.” 

Incursion, “a running in, into, or 
against; hence a hostile entrance into a 
territory; a sudden invasion; raid; in 
road.” 

Invade, “to enter tor conquest or 
plunder; to infringe; or encroach on; 
as, to invade the rights of the people; 
to spread over injuriously and progres 
sively as gangrene invades healthy 
tissues.” 


Substitutes Possible 

These terms not only convey that 
action is taking place of a hostile, in 
deed a military nature, but in common 
they imply evil and aggressive intent 
on the part of the victims of the racial 
bar seeking decent places in which to 
live. How difficult the houser obviously 
makes his task, no matter the soundness 
and detail of his explanation of how 
Negroes come to move into areas pre 
viously unoccupied by them. We have 
seen housing experts describe what they 
call “Negro infiltration” but object to the 
popular and equivalent expression, “the 
Negroes are taking over the neighbor- 
hood.” Here the houser’s self-defeat 
and his inadvertent strengthening of 
the racial myth is patent. Roget makes 
available a choice of several terms as 
aptly descriptive as the emotion-arous- 
ing “infiltration,” “incursion,” and “in 
vasion” and far more objective. They 
include: introduction, injection, infu 
sion, ingress, entry, and entrance. 


“Non-White” 

Another term frequently misapplied 
should be noted here. While it has a 
simple and well settled meaning, it 
is often so loosely used as to ably serve 
to reinforce and preserve a racial myth 
in housing, as elsewhere. The word 
is “non-white.” “Non-white” is a con 
cept employed by government and 
other statisticians to denote Negro and 
other racial groups not classified as white. 
It is inherently a weak and vague 
term. It is negative, merely indicating 
what certain people are not. It is vague 
since any combination of those racial 
groups that are considered non-Cau 
casian—and in varying proportions— 
can be cloaked under the term.* It is 
this softness and vaguity that invites 

3The term “non-white” is not used to 
include Mexican-Americans, for whom inter 
national political expediency dictates the classi- 
fication “white.” Functionally, of course, 
that saving grace in international good neigh- 
boring goes completely askew in the domestic 
housing problem, Mexican-Americans encoun- 
tering, in appreciable degree, difficulties sim- 
ilar to those faced by those who are statis- 
tically racial minorities. 


The focal area of race rela 
tions in housing is Negro-white. Never 
theless many a report or statement on 
housing conditions, for example, makes 
reference to the greater 


misuse, 


severity otf 
crowding, the excessive rents, the lack 
of vacant land, etc., among so-called 
“non-whites.” Indeed the references 
are as often as not to localities where 
the non-Negro non-whites, if present 
at all, are present in most insignificant 
numbers. 
problem.’ Worse, here again there is 
the implication that the problem is no 
more than a failing of the few to be 
white. They are simply “non-white,” 
the hapless choosers of the minority 
classification. There is no wrong save 
in that unremediable happenstance. 
Hence real action is the less likely to 
appear and once again those seeking to 
deal with the problem sacrifice their 
effectiveness as they render obeisance 
to racial fiction. 


Thus is obscured the real 


More Examples Possible 

There are other examples of our point 
in addition to the several suggested. 
We have not sought to exhaust the 
words and phrases that are illustrative. 
After all, whether or not a word or 
phrase is offensive, from our particular 
viewpoint, depends in part on precisely 
how and under what circumstances it 
is used. On the other hand, there are 
certain words and phrases used so fre 
quently and widely in treating the racial 
aspects of housing that the misuse of 
them, as we have described it, is mani 
test enough without citation from the 
context of speeches, articles, reports, 
etc., prepared and made by housing 
specialists. We believe that the exam 
ples we have suggested are sufficiently 
illustrative of our point. 


Propaganda 

Finally, let not our whole purpose be 
misconstrued. We do not intend to 
suggest that the housing folks should 
make propaganda with the words and 
phrases they employ to treat the sub- 
What they 
should not do, however, while pur- 
porting to speak objectively, is to pro- 
tect racial myth and bias. That is the 
point. To do so is to accomplish the 
frustration of their findings. 


ject of race and housing. 


Progress can not be made in the 
housing of Negroes by forever cod- 
dling the notions that make the prob- 
lem. Perhaps “housing can not spear- 
head the forces of democracy.” But 
as democracy struggles to advance, the 
housers must take care that they are 
not the millstone about its neck. We 
can, at least, and for a beginning, be 
more careful with our language. 
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Method Proposed for Planning 
Unit Sizes for New Projects 


What should be the unit size distribu 
tion of low-rent projects under the new 
program? Should the proportion ot 
larger-size units be substantially in 
creased over that prevailing in existing 
projects (which average about two bed 
rooms per unit) so that the average 
number of bedrooms will be two and 
a half or even three per unit? Is there 
a procedure whereby local housing 
authorities can ascertain accurately the 
low-income 


housing size needs of 


groups in their communities? 
Tentative answers to these questions 
based on the findings of a preliminary 
study on the distribution of unit sizes 
for new projects in Baltimore may be 
of interest and possible application to 
other communities. Careful study was 
made of family size characteristics 
evaluated in terms of race, income, and 
service status—of 5550 applicants for 
public Baltimore. 
Data obtained from more recent appli 
cations were tabulated separately from 


housing units in 


information extracted from older ap 
plications. 
applications were 
study. 


included in the 


Income Limits 

It was recognized that some families 
now ineligible for admission to low 
rent projects might be eligible if in 
come limits were raised either (1) as 
a result of the provisions of the 1949 
Housing Act (Public Law 171) or (2) 
at the discretion of the 
Authority after careful study of the 
income characteristics of the potential 


Baltimore 


market and changing economic con 
ditions. Data were compiled and tabu 
lated, therefore, on applications in the 
“eligible pool” and “ready for review” 
categories for both low-rent and war 
housing. A cut-off point of $3000 for 
all size families was chosen to facilitate 
study of family size trends of white 
and Negro groups at varying income 
levels at and above those of the present 
income limits for admission. This 
figure was considered to be the absolute 
limit for admission to the largest size 
family that might be eligible for ad 


1The writer acknowledges, with apprecia 
tion, the assistance of staff members of the 
Baltimore Authority in developing and evalu 
ating the concepts and procedures used in the 
study and described in this article. 
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Applications for public housing units in Baltimore have been carefully 
analyzed to determine the family size characteristics of the potential oc- 
cupants of new units. The following preliminary report shows how these 
data are being utilized by the Housing Authority of Baltimore City in 
planning the distribution of unit sizes for new projects. The article is 
written in the hope (1) that it may be of assistance to other local author- 
itics in their evaluation of a proper proportion of varying unit sizes for 
new projects based on family size distribution im their localities and (2) 
that this type of report will be only one of many to be published in future 
issues of the Journal showing how operating experience and market data 
available to many authoritics may be utilized in planning new projects. 


mission in the near future. 

The present admission limits of the 
Baltimore Authority (which were es 
tablished in December 1948) are $1850 
for families with no minor dependents, 
$2100 for one or two minor dependents, 
and $2400 for three or more minor 
dependents. The proposed pattern of 
unit size distribution for Baltimore 
discussed in this article is based on 
the assumption that applicants would 
be eligible up to the following income 
limits (which closely approximate the 
$2000, $2250, and $2500 


Table I on page 335, 


present ones ) 
respectively.- 
which shows the family size distribu 
tion of housing applicants at these 
limits, also reveals that an increase ol 
these admission limits by $250 incre 
ments scarcely affected the proportions 
of families in the different size group 
ings.” 

The very close resemblance of fami 
ly size distribution among white and 
Negro applicants made it appear logi 
cal to incorporate famrly size data on 
all eligible applicants regardless of 
race in estimating unit size require 
nents of future projects. 

Analysis of the family size pattern 
of 3688 applications, tabulated in Table 
I—Assumption A, showed the hous 


“These limits were 


the anticipated effect of the provision in Sex 
tion 306, Title HI, Public Law 171, referrin 
to “net annual income at the tme of admi 
sion, less an exemption of $100 for cag 
minor member of the family other than th 
head of the family and his spouse and (2 
the convenience of handling available data u 
$250 intervals 

3Income distribution data analyzed con 


currently with a study of family size group 


ings may prove useful to local housing author 
ities in any revision of established income limits 
under the provisions of the Housing Act of 
1949, See What Is a Low Income Famil; 
Chicago Housing Authority, November 194 


for an unorthodox analysis of incomes of 


urban families of various types and suggested 


gz 


income limits for each type. 


Ing size 
b 


ot 


needs of eligible applicants 
e 18.5 per cent one-bedroom units, 
+1.6 per cent two-bedroom units, 30.5 


per cent three-bedroom units, 7.9 per 
cent four-bedroom units, and 1.5 per 
cent five-bedroom units.!’ These per 
centages were then applied to the an 
ticipated future total public 
supply in Baltimore of 


(This total is made up of an estimated 


housing 

16,325 units. 
10,000 new units and 6325 existing 
units, 5021 of which are in nine low 
rent projects and 1304 units in the 
four permanent Lanhams that the Bal 
timore Authority has requested for use 
in its low-rent program). 


Subtracting the number of units in 
each bedroom size contained in the 
present projects from the overall de 
sired distribution provides the number 
of units of varying bedroom size 
necessary for the future 10,000 units. 
This procedure results in the unit 
size pattern shown in Table II. 


Where the present 


dwellings ‘in 
Saltimore average 1.93 bedrooms, the 


new units to be built would average 





tIn deci ng n the l « , 

needed by varying size familic the 

ng m 1 (based on probabilitic 

zea per n family Ver ‘ 

’ equire mne-Dec mom unit \ t 
erson family an ne-hal a f 
erson tamilies were assigned to tw “ 
dw ing Three-bedro nit 1 de 
I me-half the four person familie ill tl 
five-person familie ind =two-third 
six-person famuhes The remaining one-third 
of th six-person families ill the even-per 
mn families, and one-half the eight-person 

| families were considered to require 
r-bedroom units. Finally. it was determine: 

that one-half of those in the eight-person an 
over categor required five-bedroom units 
The number of ten-person or larger families 
vas too small to justify any six-bedroom unit 
This method—which assume in even di 
tribution of sex composition of family mem 
bers—makes unnecessar the detailed col 
lation of sex information in tabulating data 


on applicants. 
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than half a 
than 2.5 
unit. 


more room larger, or 
bedrooms, and five 
Provision of about 
10,000 units of this design would lead 


to an 2 


more 
rooms per 


about 2.3 bedrooms 
unit for the total 
public housing inventory in the area. 


average ol 
and 4.8 rooms per 


If this proposed unit size pattern 
is followed, about 52 per cent of the 
new be three 


units in Baltimore will 


bedrooms or larger, compared te only 


2] per cent in that category in the 
existing dwellings. Upon completion 
of the new units, 40 per cent of all 


low-rent public housing in Baltimore 


would be three-, four-, or five-bedroom 


units. 


In comparing the unit size groupings 
suggested by these preliminary findings 
those of 


for Baltimore with 


low-rent projects throughout the coun 
trv, it that. the 


number ot three or-more bedroom units 


existing 


must be remembered 


provided in the original low-rent 


projects was limited to some extent 
by the financial provisions of the origi 
nal United States Housing Act, which 
were expressed in terms of room-cost 
and dwelling-cost limits. Title III ot 
the Housing Act of 1949 aménds the 
1937 Act so that the now-controlling 
cost limitation is on a per room basis 
only. Only 69 per cent of dwelling 
units in present low-rent projects 
throughout the country have two or 
more bedrooms and 22 per cent three 
or more bedrooms, the average size 
being 1.95 bedrooms per dwelling. The 
median number of rooms per unit in 
existing public housing projects is 4.4. 

The expressed PHA attitude on the 
unit size of future projects substantiates 
in general the findings of the Balti 
more study calling for a greater pro 
testi- 
Senate 
Committee 


portion of larger-size units. In 
mony on §.1070 
Banking and 
this 
pointed out 


before the 
Currency 
PHA Commissioner 
that the present 
average size of existing dwellings is 
too small.” He added that: 


early 
Egan 


year, 


If we were to accommodate a. cross-section 


the families living in the lums, our 


>. 


iwellings should average bedrooms each 


: , . ‘ 
The present projects have fallen below the 


need in respect to units with three and four 


drooms and have been entirely lacking in 


units with five and six bedrooms. In a future 
rogram, I think we should go even higher 
than an average of 2.28 bedrooms and put 
families with a 
number of children than 


which need only on bedroom. 


emphasis on the serving of 


ubstantial rather 


maller families 

Some of the concepts and assump 
tions of the study should be explored. 
The first question to be decided was 
which set of data should be used as 


Costs of Pub 


Appropriate Cost 


*Supplemental Statement on 
lee Housing and 


7, 1949, 


Limits, 
February 


October, 1949 
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a basis for estimating housing size 
needs of present and future eligible 
Published 


national and local population trends 
did not 


applicants. information on 


appear to be specifically 


adaptable to a forecast of the proper 


unit size pattern for future public 
housing in Baltimore. After discuss 
ing the problem with population 


and others, it 
cluded that the 


size distribution 


Statisticians was con 
most appropriate unit 
would be one based 


on proportionate family size group 
ings (and consequently housing size 
needs ) ol This 


representa 


eligible applicants. 


data furnished the most 
tive sample of the family size pattern 
of low-income 


groups in Baltimore 


eligible for new public housing units. 
The question 
should new units be filled to capacity 


second mayor was: 


on initial occupancv—or should some 
leeway be allowed for the probable in 
crease in size of a large proportion of 
families? As a 
tenant 


large proportion of 
after 


entering the projects, it might be con 


families increase in size 
sidered desirable to provide more bed 
rooms than the present family compo 
data 


rejected, 


sition 
was 


warrant. This approach 


however, upon consid 
eration of the management, technical, 
and public relations difficulties involved 
in providing more bedroom space than 
a family needs when just beginning 
as a project tenant. Families increas 


ing in size can transfer to larger-size 


units as turnover occurs in their project, 
or in other projects, either those exist 


ing or subsequently built. In a 


simi 
lar way, families decreasing in size 
can be transferred to smaller-sized 
units. Consideration of this natural 


process of interchange and adjustment 
(a process that would constantly oper 
ate to compensate for changes in family 
size) strengthened the conviction that 
the projects should be designed on the 
basis of the size characteristics ot tami 
lies on their admission to the project. 


Correction of Past 

A related problem is that of pro 
portioning the sizes of new units not 
only to fit the housing size require 
ments of eligible applicants, but also 
to correct the maldistribution in exist 
ing projects. In Baltimore the exist 
ing projects have a small average num 
ber of 


bedrooms; only three contain 


The lack of 


larger-size units is responsible for some 


any four-bedroom units. 
overcrowding; at present more than 6 
per cent ot the tenants are eligible tor 
transters to larger Moreover, 
eligible applicants will be considered 
not only for the 


units. 
new homes to be 
built but also for vacancies in the exist 
ing dwellings as well. Finally, once 


initial occupancy ol the new projects 
has been completed, all future eligible 
applicants will be 


occurring in 


considered for 
vacancies new or old 
projects alike. It seems advisable, there- 


fore, to units to be con 
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suructed as a segment of the total 
public housing supply in the area and 
correct the present imperfect unit size 
ratio. 

The degree of correction resulting 
from this approach will vary with the 


size of the new program. In Balti- 
more, for example, construction of a 
number of new units equalling more 
(or less) than the presently planned 
10,000 should affect, in a correspond- 
ing manner and degree, the propor- 
tions of the various sizes in the new 
units. Only in this way could the dis- 
tribution of the total public housing 
inventory correspond with the unit 
size needs of eligible families. Each 
time the schedule of new units is re- 
vised, the proportions of the various 
sized units should be arranged so that 
the distribution of the total low-rent 
housing supply will be in accordance 
with the revised data on family size 
groupings of low-income applicants. In 
an expanding program this procedure 
would permit flexibility in the adjust- 
ment of unit size distribution of later 
projects in keeping with (1) any re- 
vision that may be made in the total 
number of new units planned in the 
initial stages of the new program, (2) 
latest data on eligible applicants, and 
(3) operating experience in filling 
projects with regard to under- or over- 
demand for given size units. 
Continuing Analysis 

The evaluation of operating experi 
ence assumes more importance in suc- 
ceeding phases of construction. As the 
building program progresses, a study 
should be made of current adjustments 
necessary in the projects already built 
and the new schedule adjusted to cor- 
rect these deficiencies as well as to meet 
the current demand. Prior to each 
new estimate of future needs, imbal- 
ances in the supply already built may 
be compensated for by transfers or 
considered in the formula for the 
new estimate. 

Under the Housing Act of 1949, 
top priority for admission is given to 
families displaced from cleared slum 
sites. It is possible that in some cases 
the family size characteristics of par- 
ticular groups of slum-site residents 
might appear to differ from both those 
of applicants and the total low-income 
group in the community. In such cir- 
cumstances a quick survey or spot- 
check would be helpful in determining 
the specific housing size needs of the 
displaced families eligible for public 
housing. Special unit size arrange- 
ments may or may not be advisable 
or practicable for a particular project; 
in any event adjustments could be made 
in subsequent projects to compensate 
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for the possible departure from the 
unit size schedule. * 

For those authorities that have 
neither an existing low-rent program 
nor permanent war housing projects 
to be converted to low-rent use, it 
would seem advisable simply to apply 
any available data on eligible low- 
income applicants to the schedule of 
new units to be built. If no such data 
are available, then some guidance 
might be obtained from data on popu- 
lation characteristics of low-income 
families, obtained in an area market 
survey or from the local health de- 
partment or similar agencies. 

Racial Pattern 

Another basic consideration was 
whether possible differences in family 
size groupings for white as against 
non-white applicant families warranted 
a different design pattern for each. 
Comparison of the family size data 
cross-tabulated by income and race re- 
vealed the expected difference in white 
and Negro income levels but a sur- 
prisingly similar pattern of family size 
distribution. 

The close correspondence of family 
size groupings for the two races pre- 
vailed at both sets of income limits 
considered. Table I on page 335 shows 
that at the lower income limits ($2000, 
$2250, $2500) 29 per cent of Negro 
families were five persons or larger, 
while at the higher income level 
($2250, $2500, $2750) 28 per cent were 
in that category; for white families 
the figure was 29 per cent in the five 
persons or larger grouping in both 
cases. The similarity of the family 
size pattern of both racial groups thus 
made it possible to utilize family size 
data on all eligible applicants regard- 
less of race in analyzing unit size re- 
quirements of future projects. This 
approach simplifies the planning 
process, yet still complies with PHA 
procedures and market analysis tech- 
niques, which call for a separate evalu- 
ation of the housing needs of whites 
and _ non-whites. 

Other breakdowns of the data on 
Baltimore applicants may be of interest. 
A service-status breakdown showed a 
somewhat larger proportion of three- 
and four-person families among veter- 
an-servicemen families than in the non- 
service-connected group. More sig- 
nificant differences were observed in 
the family size pattern noted in “new” 
versus “old” applications.® A sub- 

8No weighting was given the new or old 
applications in the study; however, the num- 
ber of new applications in the sample was 
somewhat in excess of the total of old ap- 
plications. It is believed that the applications 
studied were representative of about 20,000 
old and new applications. 





stantially smaller proportion of the old 
applications were in the two-, three-, 
and four-person families and a higher 
proportion among the large-size fami- 
lies. The smaller average family size 
of the newer applicant families indi- 
cates that a large proportion of more 
recent applications come from newly 
formed families. Conversely, a con- 
siderable number of the more estab- 
lished, larger-size families have had 
their applications on file for a long 
period. (This longer waiting period in 
part reflects the small proportion of 
three- and four-bedroom units in pres- 
ent projects. ) 

“New” applications studied were 
those of families interviewed from 
September 1948, through March 1949. 
A subsequent check of applicants in- 
terviewed in May, June, and July 
1949, confirms the pattern of a larg- 
er proportion of two- and three-person 
families than prevails among the more 
longstanding applications for housing 
on file in Baltimore. Although the 
findings of this study demonstrate a 
need in Baltimore for an increased 
proportion of three-or-more-bedroom 
units, a situation in which more than 
half of all more recent applications 
come from two- and three-person fami- 
lies should serve as a warning to plan- 
ners to guard against an extreme re- 
action from the over-concentration on 
smaller-size units in the projects built 
under the original program. 


Adaptable Housing 

It is possible that changes in hous- 
ing design may minimize the future 
impertance of the problem of forecast- 
ing future housing unit size needs. If 
housing were such that unit sizes 
could be adapted, at least to some de- 
gree, then the pattern of sizes could 
be adjusted to the current pattern of 
family sizes, whatever these might be 
throughout the life of the project. With 
flexible housing of this kind, a pre- 
diction of future unit size needs would 
be of less concern than it is when 
planning for housing units rigidly fixed 
in size. 

Two major possibilities that have 
been suggested along this line are: 
(1) housing units could be adaptable 
within themselves through a redivision 
of the floor space within the unit and 
(2) housing units could be made ad- 
justable by means of expansion into a 
nearby unit or units, either on the 
same floor, or on the floors above or 
below. 

A difficult question to answer is 
the relative consideration to be paid 
family size characteristics obtained 
from a market study for a whole 
community. Is such community-wide 
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data more significant or less significant 
than that of applicants for public hous- 
ing? In Baltimore, city-wide data of 
this kind will soon become available 
from a recent field survey of housing 
conditions and family incomes in the 
blighted areas, conducted by the 
United States Bureau of the Census 
for the Baltimore Housing Authority. 


Census Figures 

The Census survey is based on a 
sample of about 5500 families. (Since 
the estimates and figures shown in 
the survey results are based on sample 
data, they are subject to sampling 
variability.) Preliminary survey data 
indicate a larger proportion of small- 
size families in the blighted areas as 
a whole than prevails among housing 
applicants. This difference is greatest 
in the case of two-person families and 
diminishes considerably when the two-, 
three-, and four-person family groups 
are grouped together. Two-person 
families comprise about two-fifths of 
all families in the blighted areas, or 
more than twice the proportion of two- 
person families among eligible housing 
applicants. When analyzed at the 
equivalent of Assumption A income 
levels, approximately 34 per cent of 
families living in substandard housing 
and 47 per cent of those living in 
standard housing are families with no 
minor dependents. However, the next 
two family size groupings show small- 
er percentages for the substandard 
group in the blighted area than for 
the applicant group. Thus, at the same 
income level, 74 per cent of the fami- 
lies in substandard housing in the 
blighted areas fall into the no, one, 
or two minor dependent categories, as 
compared to 71 per cent of the appli- 
cants in two-, three-, and four-person 
families. 

For the blighted areas as a whole, 
there is some similarity in white and 
Negro family size distribution but the 
correspondence is not as close as in 
the case of applicants for public hous- 
ing.* 

Do these discrepancies between the 
family size characteristics of the “po- 
tential” market and the characteristics 
of the applicants themselves invalidate 
the applicant approach or indicate 
that it may be subject to considerable 
distortion? For purposes of planning 
the proper proportion of units of vari- 


ous sizes, it would appear that examin- 


7At Assumption A income level, the per 
cent of Negro families with no minor de- 
pendents is 37 per cent, compared to 45 per 
cent of whites; the one minor and two 
minors groupings are very similar; in the 
three and more minors groupings, the Negro 
proportion is 25 per cent to 14 per cent 
for white. 
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ing the characteristics of applicants— 
who represent the “effective” market— 
is the preferable approach. John P. 
Dean has recently pointed out that both 
the tenant ‘election procedures of local 
housing authorities and the “self-selec- 
tion” processes of tenants tend to make 
families admitted to projects differ in 
personal and _ social characteristics 
from those of all families living in the 
blighted areas.* 

Tenant selection procedures draw propor 
tionately more families with children or about 
to have them, more of the reliable or steadily 
employed and fewer trouble makers 
Families that apply for admission are also 
“self-selected” according to their knowledge 
of available public housing and their willing 
ness to move in, if approved. Some families 
are undoubtedly deterred by such considera 
tions as: home ownership, satisfaction with 
present quarters, unwillingness to leave their 
present neighborhood, their preference for a 
store-dwelling combination, or misconceptions 
or prejudices against “Government housing.” 

Willingness to Apply 

Dean cites the results of a survey 
of deteriorated areas in Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania, where it was shown that 
the willingness of families to move into 
public housing varied sharply with 
conditions of dwelling tenure and in- 
come. This reluctance of some low- 
income families or groups to apply for 
public housing—for whatever reason— 
perhaps especially strengthens the case 
against planning the unit size schedule 
in accordance with the family size dis- 
tribution of the total blighted-area low- 
income group. Although the family 
size characteristics of actual applicants 
do not reflect precisely the family size 
characteristics of all groups in the 
potential market, they are, nevertheless, 
more revealing of the present . and 
probable future effective market, since 
public housing is built for those who 
voluntarily apply for it. 

It is true that, as the program pro- 
ceeds, the influx of new applications 
may greatly change applicant-family 
size patterns. It would be logical to 
expect that this change would be to- 
ward the distribution noted for the 
blighted areas as a whole. However, 
these changes in current family size 
data and population trends for the 
community as a whole, are probably 
most accurately and usably indicated 
and expressed in the corresponding 
changes in applicant data. 

SJohn P. Dean, “Myths of Housing Re 
form,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 
14, No. 2, April 1949, p. 284: see also 
H. M. C. Luykx, “Permanence of Residence 
with Respect to Various Family Character 
istics,” (No. IV of Family Studies in the 
Eastern Health District) Human Biology, Vol. 
19, No. 3, September 1947, for an interesting 
analysis of family characteristics associated 
with permanence of residence in private hous- 
ing of residents in the Eastern Health District 
of Baltimore. 


In addition to current data on family 
size distribution, it seemed advisable, 
in the Baltimore study, to consider 
the possible effects of long-term popu- 
lation trends. Specifically, an exami- 
nation was made of data contained in 
recently published materials relating to 
the long-range trends toward smaller- 
size families and the aging of the 
population. 


The unexpected postwar baby boom 
has caused population statisticians to 
revise earlier population forecasts 
showing a slowup in _ population 
growth and a continuation of the long 
time decrease in the average number 
of children per family. In 1946, 1947, 
and 1948, there was an unprecedented 
ly high birth rate, with about 11.1 
million births for the three-year period. 
Of the 3,900,000 births in 1947, it is 
estimated that there were approximate- 
ly 1,435,000 first births and almost 
900,000 second births to native white 
women in the United States. Ac- 
cording to P. K. Whelpton, “The 
record-breaking number of first births 
[in 1947] presumably resulted prima- 
rily from the delayed starting of fami- 
lies postponed by World War II and 
the earlier starting (because of pros- 
perity) of families that normally 
would wait till 1948 or later, rather 
than from a decrease in the proportion 
of women who will never bear chil 
dren. Moreover, the new high in 
second births probably is chiefly a 
matter of timing ... rather than a de 
crease in the proportion of couples that 
would have only one child.”'® 


In spite of the high postwar birth 
rate, the long-term trend toward small 
er-size families will probably continue, 
although the “speed of the long-time 
decline of fertility and family size has 
been checked, and the rate of decrease 
will be significantly smaller in the 
future.””?! 


The pattern of the age distribution 
of the American people has been dras- 
tically altered in the past 50 years. 
Chief factors responsible for the shift 
have been the virtual cessation of im- 


9P. K. Whelpton, “The Meaning of the 
1947 Baby Boom,” Vital Statistics—Special 
Reports, National Office of Vital Statistics, 
Vol. 33, No. 1, October 7, 1948, p. 4; see also 
“Births By Age of Mother, Race, and Birth 
Order: United States, 1946,” Vital Statistics 
Special Reports, National Office of Vital 
Statistics, Vol. 29, No. 9, December 3, 1948, 
and the March 8, 1949, issue of the Monthly 
Vital Statistics Bulletin, published by the same 
agency. 

10P, K. Whelpton, op. cit., p. 7. 

11p, K. Whelpton, “Is Family Size Increas- 
ing?”, Vital Statistics — Special Reports, 
National Office of Vital Statistics, Vol. 23, No. 
16, August 29, 1947, p. 325. 
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migration, reduction in the birthrate, 
and improved survival. In 1900, only 
4.1 per cent of the total population 
of 76 million were in the 65 and over 
age bracket; the 1950 Census will 
probably show more than 11 million 
people 65 years of age and over, or 


/ 






about per cent of the total popu 
lation.'- Thus the proportion of older 
persons has about doubled in the last 
half century and the absolute numbers 
have almost quadrupled. 

A recent Census Bureau release 
points out that the population 65 years 
and over increased by about 2 million 
persons from April 1940 to July 1948, 
compared to an increase of about 14.9 
million persons in the entire popula 
tion.'*® The increase in the aged popu 
lation in the eight-year period was 
22 per cent, twice the 11 per cent in 
crease for the entire population (al 
though only half the 43 per cent in 
crease among children under five). In 
the period from 1947 to 1955, the 65 
and over group is expected to in- 
crease by about another 19 per cent."! 
Thus by 1955, the aged are expected 
to comprise about 8.1 per cent of the 
total population, compared to 6.7 per 
cent in 1940 and 5.4 per cent in 1930. 
Moreover, the Census Bureau has also 
estimated (in a 1947 publication) a 50 
per cent rise in the proportion of per- 
sons in the population 65 or older for 
the 30-year period from 1945-1975,."° 

The table below (based on Census 
data and forecasts) shows the increas 
ing proportion of the 65 and over 
group from 1900-1948 and as projected 
to 1975. 


TABLE III 


PROPORTION OF AMERICAN 
POPULATION, 65 AND OVER, 


1900-1975 


Year Per Cent 

} 1900 4.1 

1910 4.3 

} 1920 4.6 

| 1930 5.4 
1940 6.7 
948 73 
1955 8.1 

| 1975 10.8 


12Louis Dublin, Our Aging Population 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (in an 
address on April 7, 1949). 

13Bureau of the Census, “Estimates of the 
Population of Continental United States, By 


Age, Color and Sex: 1946-1948," Current 

Population Reports — Population Estimates, 

Series P-25, No. 21, May 27, 1949, p. 1. 
14Bureau of the Census, “Forecasts of 


Population and School Enrollment in_ the 
United States: 1948-1960." Current Popula 
tion Reports—Population Estimates, Series 
P-25, No. 18, February 14, 1949, pp. 1-3. 
15Bureau of the Census, Forecasts of the 
Population of the United States, 1945-1975, 


Washington, 1947, p. 67. 
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NAHO PRESIDENT 
IN EUROPE AT 
U.N. CONFERENCE 


NAHO President Lawrence M. Cox 
is in Geneva, Switzerland this month 
He is 
a consultant to the United States dele 
gation at a building documentary con 
terence held October 6 to 15 by the 
special UN agency, the 
Commission for Europe. 


at a United Nations conterence. 


Economic 


Betore attending the United Nations 
conference, Mr. Cox, under the guid 
ance ot the American embassies in 
England, Sweden, Holland, and France, 
conferred with leading housing ofh 
cials in the four countries. From 
Geneva he will go to Germany where 
he has been asked to discuss housing 
problems with United States Military 
Government officers. He will return 
to the United States in time for 
NAHO’s annual meeting in Boston in 
November, where he will report on 
the work of the building documentary 
conference and his meetings with for 
eign housing officials. Mr. Cox left 
on the Queen Mary from New York 
September 14. 


President Cox also will report on the 
Geneva conference and his European 


In terms of planning unit size dis- 
tribution, these trends may serve as a 
note of caution. While local authori- 
ties should provide a larger propor- 
tion of three-or-more-bedroom units 
than in the past (if housing size needs 
of their eligible applicants so warrant), 
they should beware of going overboard 
on too many larger-size units as a sim- 
ple redress for the over-concentration 
on one- and two-bedroom units in 
existing projects. Over a long period, 
there will probably be a slightly larger 
proportion of two- and _ three-person 
families applying for low-rent public 
housing units than at present. More- 
over, in the next two or three decades, 
public housing will have to consider 
making special provision for the hous- 
ing needs of aged couples. single sur 
vivors, and other unattached elderly 
people. For not only is there a 
steadily increasing proportion of elder- 
ly people in the population, but “Aged 
persons increasingly form a_ larger 
share of the ranks of the really low- 
income families unable to afford decent 
accommodations.” !® 

16John P. Dean, “Public Housing for the 
Aged,” JouRNAL oF Houstnc, September 1946, 
p. 203; on this subject, see also NAHO Pub 
lication N225, October 1946, A Bibliography 
—Housing for the Aged. 





observations to the Housing and Honic 
Finance Agency, which, together with 
the State Department, made arrange 
ments for the trip. 


International Exchange 

The building documentary confer 
ence was called to establish a system 
of interchange of housing and related 
information between the countries rep 
resented. It is expected to provide a 
medium through which government, 
building industry, labor, professional, 
and information experts can work out 
practical solutions for development of 
building documents. 


Mr. Cox and other housing leaders 
in the United States believe that inter 
change of housing information on an 
international basis will be invaluable 
to housing and redevelopment officials 
in carrying out the program of the 
Housing Act of 1949. Information on 
methods that make construction cost 
reductions possible and that help in 
solving fiscal and operating problems 
probably will be made available as a 
result of the conference, Mr. Cox said. 


“At Geneva,” Mr. Cox explained, “it 
is hoped that recommendations can be 
agreed upon by the representatives of 
the several countries toward a method 
for convenient and systematic interna 
tional exchange of experience in hous 
ing and buildir 


y 
1g. 


“This is a_ field 


. he continued, 
“which is evolving rapidly, with new 
developments and new __ techniques 
emerging all over the world. At pres 
ent there is only a complicated and in 
convenient set of unrelated systems for 
exchanging knowledge of these new 
developments. A single system would 
be a great economy and a great con 
venience to the industry and govern 


ments the world over,” he concluded. 


During his European trip Mr. Cox 
planned to gather data particularly on 
the “new towns” program in Great 
Britain; cooperative housing in Sweden; 
a new building research program in 
Holland; and on the work being done 
under the Ministry of Reconstruction 
in France. 


NAHO Councils Help 

NAHO’s regional councils helped to 
finance Mr. Cox’s trip to the Geneva 
conference. Three of the councils had 
hoped to have him present at their fall 
annual meetings and turned over the 
funds set aside to bring him to their 
part of the country to help finance his 
European trip instead. 
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Urban Redevelonment 





In Chicago— We Began Redevelopment This Way... 


Chicago has under way a $25.7 
million redevelopment program, fi- 
nanced with state and city funds. It is 
the result of a sequence of events that 
started back in July 1947 in the state 
legislature and that reached. its first 
peak just two years later with the sign 
ing of a contract by the New York 
Life Insurance Company for a 1400 
unit redevelopment housing project. 


The financing sources for the city’s 
redevelopment program as adminis 
tered by the Land Clearance Commis 
sion are shown in the table below. The 
possibility of augmenting these funds 
with federal loans and grants under the 
new national Public Law 171 was made 
real this summer through amendment 
to our 1947 state redevelopment law. 


Court Tests Laws 

Because both the 1947 state legis 
lation and our city bond issue had to 
be tested in the courts, we were unable 
to receive funds with which to operate 
and set up a staff until April 1948. 
Between the period of organization of 
the Commission in 1947 and the es 
tablishment of an office and staff in 
1948, the five commissioners of our 
agency (who are appointed by the 
mayor as are the Housing Authority 
commissioners) themselves held regu 
lar meetings twice a month. The first 
meeting in September 1947, was held 
in Mayor Kennelly’s office, at which 
time officers were elected. The same 
ofcers hold the same positions today. 
Subsequently, meetings were held in 
the chairman’s office and after the by- 
laws were discussed and approved, at- 
tention was given to the selection of a 
director. 





IRA |. BACH 
Executive Director, 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission 


As soon as the supreme court of Illi 
nois upheld the state law and approved 
the issuance of slum clearance bond 
funds by the city of Chicago on March 
18, 1948, the commissioners appointed 
me director of planning, effective April 
15, 1948. I was made executive direc 
tor as of the first of January 1949. 

After hiring the necessary clerical 
personnel at the start, it was decided 
that the first staff additions should in 
clude real estate specialists and legal 
talent, together with persons qualified 
to do research work. Therefore, by 
January 1949, approximately SiX 
months after initial organization, we 
had the following staff: executive di 
rector, administrative assistant, two 
real estate experts, a stalf attorney, an 
associate staff attorney, and clerical as 
sistance. 


Project No. 1 

By this time, we had selected a site, 
prepared a report to the city council, 
and carried out a survey in connection 
with what we called Redevelopment 
Project No. 1. Obviously, no one per 
son on the staff had any one specific 
duty assigned to him. The esprit de 
corps was excellent and made it possi 
ble to carry through to approval and 
the green light our Project No. 1 by 
the city council and the Illinois State 
Housing Board. 


The survey mentioned above was 
carried out by the Real Estate Research 
Corporation of Chicago and covered 
the 20 blocks included in the project. 
This survey gave us 100 per cent cover 


STATE, CITY FUNDS FOR REDEVELOPMENT 





AMOUNT 
$s 100,000 





State grant under a 1947 








$10,000,000 City bond issue—approved in a November 1947 


referendum 


$10,000,000 State grant-in-aid under the “Blghted Areas Re 


development Act of 1947” 





$ 606,159 


SOURCI 


State grant under a 1947 “Act to Facilitate the 


Development and Construction of Housing” 








DATE RECEIVED 


“Act to Facilitate the January 23, 1948 
Development and Construction of Housing” 


July 30, 1948 
August 12, 1948 


September 10, 1948 





City bond tssue—part of issue referred to above | Presently held by the 


city comptroller for 
the Commission 





$25,706,159 Total 





October, 1949 


age on housing and population. Be 
cause we had such a small staff, this 
surveying by contract proved to be a 
very effective means of obtaining very 
necessary material. The 1940 census 
was of very little use to us because the 
war years had changed the housing 
and population picture in the area 
considerably. 

We set up a tentative organization 
plan after I was first appointed, which 
was revised about January 1949 and 
is again in the process of revision. | 
would say that in this administrative 
planning, we felt our way along in 
some respects, because we recognized 
that there were many things in the 
future of which we could know very 
little. However, today, after approxi 
mately 18 months experience in ad 
ministering a redevelopment program, 
we now feel fairly certain about what 
kind of a staff we need. The organ 
ization plan on page 340 delineates our 
thinking at this time. It has not been 
officially approved by the Commission 
because we are undertaking 1 iob 
classification study before seeking such 
approval. 


32 Now at Work 


Today, our staff consists of 3 


2 per 
sons—and it will be expanding consid 
erably in the next three months. The 
present staff includes a planning and 
research section of four persons; a 
legal staff of three persons; a real es 
tate division of seven persons; a re 
location and management person; a 
public relations person; and a comp 
troller together with an assistant exec 
utive director and myself. 

We prepare a budget for adminis 
trative overhead for approval by the 
Illinois State Housing Board. Be 
cause ol anticipated Stal expansion—at 
an unpredictable rate—we decided to 
prepare a budget on a quarterly basis 
instead of on an annual or semi-annual 
basis. This procedure has proved. to 
be most helpful, since we need only 
plan for three months at a time. 

Since our first project is now under 
way, we are concentrating on acqui 
sition of properties and will shortly 
augment the real estate staff by proba 
bly four more persons before -the end 
of the year. 

At the same time, we will start to 
build up a staff in the near future of 
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approximately eight persons to work 
on relocation and management. This 
division of the Commission will have 
a field office and spend all its time 
interviewing tenants of buildings that 
the Commission owns, for the purpose 
of assisting in relocating such families. 
Another phase of that work will con- 
sist of locating buildings that present 
home owners may wish to purchase 
outside the area; also, in locating apart- 
ments outside the area into which pres- 
ent tenants can move. 

We intend to augment the planning 
and research staff also before the end 
of the year. We have assigned a 
project planner to Redevelopment 
Project No. 1. His time will be given 
over entirely to this project until com- 
pletion. He will work with the archi- 
tects on planning questions, act as a 
liaison agent with all the city agencies 
and departments, and in general be 
responsible for coordinating the project. 
We intend to augment the research 
staff likewise. 

Organization Chart 

Our present thinking as indicated 
on the tentative organization plan 
moves something like this: our five 
commissioners, who serve without pay, 
establish policies on all matters per- 
taining to the Commission. The execu- 
tive director carries out set policies 
and supervises the entire staff. There 
are four operating divisions: (1) de- 
velopment, (2) real estate, (3) manage- 
ment and relocation, and (4) legal. In 
addition, there are three service di- 
visions: (1) fiscal, (2) administration, 
and (3) information. Each division is 
headed up by a director, who is re- 
sponsible for carrying out his own de- 
partment’s function, under the general 
supervision of the executive director. 
The assistant executive director as- 
sumes responsibility for administrative 
services and information at this time. 
At some future time, he may assume 
some control over the operating di- 
vision. By keeping the organization 
plan slightly flexible insofar as the as- 
sistant executive director is concerned, 
we can revise our thinking in some 
respects as we go along. 

In addition to the staff as mentioned 
above, we have a general counsel— 
an-outside firm of lawyers. At present, 
it is our policy to use outside legal 
firms for condemnation work. We are 
at present using independent apprais- 
ers, a system that we find most satis- 
factory. In this respect, we are using 
two appraisers for each property, who 
arrive at their conclusions independent- 
ly but who may go into the field to- 
gether. In addition, we have hired an 
outside firm to review all appraisals, 
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which method has proved to be quite 
satisfactory and has assisted us in solv- 
ing difficult problems regarding ap- 
praisals. 

Incidentally, we have a real estate 
committee composed of two commis- 
sioners, the chief of our real estate 
division, and myself. This committee 
establishes values for the negotiators 
in their contact with the owners. By 
the time we have our Redevelopment 
Project No. 1 appraisals completed, 
we feel that our staff will be sufficient- 
ly experienced to review appraisals it- 
self without the assistance of an out- 
side firm. We have recently hired as 
a consultant, an architect-engineer with 
considerable experience in the field of 
demolition. He will act as an adviser 
to the staff in that capacity. Here 
again we are making use of outside 
talent, with the thought of carrying 
out this function by our staff in our 
next project. 


Project No. 2 

In preparation for this “next proj- 
ect,” the Chicago Plan Commission is 
presently engaged in preparing a re- 
development guide for the city’s central 
west side. Concurrently with this 
study, we are surveying several possible 
sites within that area. We intend to 
initiate a second project some time this 
year. In addition to the foregoing 
study, the Plan Commission will shortly 
commence, at our request, a develop- 
ment guide for all the blighted and 
near-blighted areas of the city and the 
“dead land” suitable for residential de- 
velopment. We will thus be enabled 
to prepare for securing federal aid in 
redevelopment under the Housing Act 
of 1949. 

In all of our thinking, we consider 
the Chicago metropolitan area as one 
program for study. In this connection, 
we work jointly not only with staff 
members of the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion, but with the Chicago Housing 
Authority, the Cook County Housing 
Authority, and the city’s Housing and 
Redevelopment Coordinator. This ap- 


proach has resulted in joint studies by 
the agencies mentioned. I feel this co 
operative work has been an extremely 
important step toward a sound develop- 
ment and redevelopment program for 
the Chicago metropolitan area 

Another important decision that we 
have made relates to the management 
question. We have decided to use the 
management firms that are managing 
properties that we purchase. In addi- 
tion, we have selected one firm for 
management of those properties that 
are not being managed by any firm. 
In addition, this firm will have an 
overall relationship to the other man- 
aging firms. Here again, lack of staff 
experience brought about this decision. 
Our director of management and re- 
location, of course, will have supervi- 
sion over the central management firm. 
If this method works out, it will save 
the Commission considerable time and 
staff effort in directing management of 
the properties we acquire. 

“Making Money” 

Funds held by the Commission have 
been invested, pending use, in securi- 
ties of the United States of America. 
Because we were delayed in getting 
started with our first project, it just so 
happened that the income from invest- 
ments ($138,623.89) more than paid 
for the administrative expenses for the 
1948-1949 year ($81,059.64). Obvious- 
ly, the current year’s operations will 
present a different picture, as more and 
more of the Commission’s funds are 
put to work. 

Only time will tell whether or not 
we have found the right path. In some 
respects, we have been cautious so far 
as expanding too rapidly and thus we 
may have overburdened the current 
staff. On the other hand, it has proved 
successful insofar as developing a 
splendid spirit of cooperation and 
effort among us. Everybody, without 
exception, seems to be filled with a de- 
sire to work, with no thought of hours 
or time. This spirit prevails in the 
clerical, stenographic, and _ secretarial 
help as well as the others. 
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Nathaniel S. Keith (above) has been 
appointed director of the new slum 
clearance and urban _ redevelopment 
program under the Housing Act of 
1949, Administrator Raymond M. 
Foley of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency has announced. 


Mr. Keith leaves his position as spe- 
cial assistant to Mr. Foley to take over 
the new directorship, established by 
the Housing Act of 1949 in the Office 
of the HHFA Administrator. Since 
the act was passed in July, Mr. Keith 
has been devoting his time to proposals 
and preliminary plans involved in the 
new slum clearance program. Organ- 
ization of a staff to receive, review, 
and process applications is now under 
way and will be completed as soon as 
administrative appropriations, now 
pending in Congress, are passed. 

Before going with HHFA in 1947, 
Mr. Keith served with the Federal 
Housing Administration, the National 
Housing Agency, and the Office of the 
Housing Expediter. His first appoint- 
ment to a federal housing agency posi- 
tion was in 1940, when he was made 
assistant director of public relations for 
FHA. Previously he had been a staff 
writer and correspondent in business 
and finance for the Wall Street Journal 
and the newspaper, PM. 


In a speech before the annual con- 
ference of NAHO’s Southwest Region- 
al Council on September 20, Mr. Keith 
said that the new program “must be 
grounded firmly on local initiative, 
local planning, and local operation, 
functioning within the framework of 
the broad policies and requirements 
set forth in the federal statute. ‘ 


October, 1949 








Most current data available—released to JouRNAL oF Hovsine as of September 


27, 1949 through the courtesy of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1949 1948 
\ugust 48,000 (preliminary) August 86,600 


First eight months 647.500 (prelaminar 


| y) First exght months 659,201 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistic 


DOLLAR VOLUME OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1949 1948 
August > 651,000,000 \ugust $ 727,000,006 
eight month +.741.000.000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and 


Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTS 


First caght mont + 297.000.000 First 


Total tu and multi-famil 
First hve months First fiv mont 
May 1949 1949 May 1948 1948 
Number 23.500 80.700 16,400 73 501 
Per cent to total 24.6 22.8 16.4 19.4 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS 
1949—First seven months 1948—-First seven months 
Private 524,600 Private 565,300 
Public 24,901 Public 7,300 
Total 549,500 Total 572.600 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 
First five months First five mont 
May 1949 1949 Mav 1948 1948 
Urban 53.900 197.600 56.700 14.600 
Rural 41,500 155.900 $3,600 165,200 
Total 95.400 353.500 100.300 379. 800 


Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGACES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1949 1948 
July 203,614 Jul 217,507 
First seven months 1,342,105 Ist seven months 1,462,429 
Nore: During July FHA mortgage insurance under Title Il (203) and VI (603) 
was written on 21,445 loans covering 22,183 dwellings in 1-4 family structures. Also 
during July, a total of 20,510 GI home loans were guaranteed by the Veterans Administra 
tion, of which 13,624 loans were first mortgages 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, and Veterans Administration 
DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1949 1948 
July $ 953,520,000 Jul $1.018,397,000 
First seven months 6,232,287,000 First seven months 6,.752,.884,000 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


First exght months 


First eight months 


August 1949 1949 August 1948 1948 
Number of mortgages 18s 1,295 124 1,383 
Dwelling units 14.494 86,738 5.850 61,142 
Dollar amount $111,474,300 $669,728,299 $44,914,236 $476,526,737 


Sourc Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
July 1949 $1.922 (preliminary) July 1948 $1.862 
Average first seven months 1.927 (preliminary) Average first seven months 1.809 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1926—100) 
August 1949 188.2 August 1948 203.8 
Average first eight months 195.4 Average first cight months 196.9 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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In France— Home, Hotel, Garden, Shops, Play: All in One* 


In an attempt to answer what he 
calls the problems of modern city 
dwellers, deprived of “nature, privacy, 
and the community,” Le Corbusier, 
French architect, has designed and is 
building at Marseilles a unique apart 
ment building that he terms his “Verti 
cal City.” Within its 17 stories he is in 
corporating not only — shelter—but 
food, clothing, recreation, education, 
and hospitalization for some 1800 per 
sons. This month's cover picture 
shows the building under construc 
tion; below is a picture of a model 


of the completed structure. 


in both 
building and grounds—has been de 


Every facet of the project 


signed to combine the architect’s ideas 
of living. Height of the building is 
comparatively low “to keep it in touch 
with trees and earth.” It has, however, 
been raised on stilts so that park areas 
will not only surround the building, 
but will spread beneath it. This plan, 
Le Corbusier says, “preserves the 
spatial freedom of the country” and 
passersby get an uninterrupted view 
of greenery. Ground coverage is only 
10 per cent of the 
the building has been oriented north 


7.2 acre site, and 


and south to give all apartments some 
sun. 


The structure, when completed, will 
contain 334 apartments, prefabricated 
and put into place in the hollow frame 
work, much like drawers are slid into 
a filing cabinet. 


Off the Ground 

The living units of the structure 
actually start 26 feet off the ground 
propped up on tapered, hollow, con 
crete pylons. The first floor, 914 feet 
of reinforced concrete, rests on the py 
lons and supports the framework of 
hollow concrete columns and girders. 
Through this framework runs the heat 
ing, plumbing, and wiring systems. The 
building is 450 feet long and 71 feet 
wide. 


Apartments of 23 different types 
ranging in size from one to eight 
rooms are being prefabricated as self- 
contained units. Each unit is sound- 
proofed and assembled from combi- 
nations of basic units, mass produced 


*Photographs and factual data through 
courtesy of Enginering News-Record. 
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in a factory. When the pretabricated 
units are fitted together in the frame 
work, they will have no common walls, 
and will be isolated from each other 
by air pockets. The units rest on the 
framework at only a few points, and 
are fitted with lead boxes, baffle plates, 
and flexible joints to block sound 
transmission from girders. Because the 
building is low, floor to ceiling 
measurement for each story is only 7 
feet, 3 inches, although most units 
have two-story living rooms. 

Nearly two-thirds of the usual cor 
ridors have been eliminated through 


the design. Since the two-story apart 


ments overlap by one story, one cor 
ridor can serve three floors. 
Shopping 

Fifteen of the 17 floors will be used 
for apartment space and the other two 
floors, the seventh and eighth, will 
be given over to a shopping center. 
Part of the eighth floor also will be 
devoted to single and double rooms 
to be used as hotel rooms for guests 
of the tenants. On the root there will 
be a garden, solarium, swimming 
pool, gymnasium, kindergarten, and 
hobby shops. 

A small medical clinic is to be lo 

(Continued column one, page 349) 
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“Tenant maintenance of grounds in 
low-rent housing developments is ad 


mitted to be the hard way but it is 
the right way.” 

This theory as expressed by Colin 
Murchison, executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Or- 
lando, Florida, governs the Authori- 
ty’s management operation. Mr. 
Murchison says further: “Granting 
there is no appreciable saving in costs 
and that grounds do not appear quite 
as uniform as if done by management, 
the Orlando Housing Authority con- 
tends that the philosophy of public 
housing makes it proper that each 
tenant care for his own yard. It would 
be difficult to persuade anyone that 
the intent of public housing is to pro 
vide tenants with luxury services that 
home ownership or private rental 
property does not supply.” 

Success 

Attesting to the success of the Or 
lando program are the pictures (above, 
left to right) of the first, second, and 
third prize winners in the annual 
grounds care contest that the Authority 
conducts. Neat, inexpensive signs 
designating the winners have been 
placed in the front yards, serving the 
dual purpose of giving credit to those 
who have maintained their yards well 
and making other tenants “grounds 
conscious.” The third prize winner 
(right) has added no plantings to 
those originally furnished by the Au- 
thority. Back yards are emphasized as 
much as front yards. 

In addition to the first three prizes, 
about five per cent of the tenants are 
given framed “Certificate of Merit” 
awards (pictured right) that also serve 
to redouble yard care efforts. Cost of 
the frame and certificate is about 50 
cents each. 

(Continued column one, page 346) 
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TENANT MAINTENANCE IS THE HARD WAY—BUT THE RIGHT WAY 











Im rerogmision of the affictmnt mammer ix sabich 
= JAMES BALANCE + 72h DUNBAR COURT - APARTMENT @2 - GRLANDO REUTERS THNRACE - 


hes cared for the grounds surrounding hie home, The Housing Authority of the ( 4) 0/ 


Orlando, Florida, tnkes pleasure in presenting this CERTWICATE OF MERIT os « token 
of commendation and appreciation. 








DATE," 


TO TENANT: Building Pe 4 Apartment # P. shakeela 


At the time you executed lease, you agreed to abide by the following! 
“That grounds assigned to dwelling unite are to be kept at pw 
tenant. Failure to properly care for sll lawns and shrubbery . —_ 
Management to have work done and charged to tenants accoun 


around your premises ares 
Please see that grounds - WEEDED 


TERED [() RAKED () EDGED C 
race o™ 0) DON'T Tit Oil Tank 


yee 
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“GROUP 


A recent Public Housing Adminis- 
tration survey of group laundries oper- 
ated in public housing projects over 
the country indicates that there is room 
for improvement in the provision of 
laundry facilities to the satisfaction of 
both tenants and management. Ac- 
cording to the report of survey findings 
published by PHA under the title 
Group Laundries and Their Operation 
(see July Journat, page 241), most 
tenant dissatisfaction centers around 
the two general complaints that not 
enough equipment is provided and that 
the facilities available are not main- 
tained properly. While the provision 
of additional, more efficient equipment 
and more frequent attention to machine 
maintenance seem to be demanded by 
these widespread grievances, the report 
indicates that well organized operating 
procedures can do much to alleviate 
group laundry difficulties. Some rec- 
ommendations for successful operating 
techniques suggested in the PHA re- 
port are excerpted below. 


HOURS OF OPERATION—- 
Keep Open Six Days A Week, 
Twelve Hours A Day 

The number of hours the laundry 
should be open for use during the week 
should depend, the report recommends, 
upon the adequacy of the equipment 
and the needs of the tenants: how 
many hours a week will it take for the 
number of machines available to serve 
those tenants requiring use of the laun- 
dry? The fact that many families need 
to use the laundry for more than one 
washing period during the week should 
be taken into consideration. One and 
two-thirds is the average number of 
periods needed by each family, accord- 
ing to survey findings. On this basis 
the report recommends six-day-a-week, 
12-hour-a-day schedules as adequate 
for most projects. 

Some evenings and Sunday hours 
may be necessary where wives are em- 
ployed outside the home during the 
daytime or where it is necessary for 
the wife to put off doing the laundry 
until her husband has returned from 
work and can watch the children. 


LOCKING AND UNLOCKING— 
Make Tenants Responsible; 
Spot-Check Occasionally 

To cut management service costs, 
tenants should be responsible for keep- 
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| Hints te the Housing Manager 


ing laundry doors locked when the 
room is not in use in order to guard 
against thievery, vandalism, and use 
by non-project families, the report 
finds. It states: “If a tenant can assume 
the responsibility for locking her own 
unit, she can be required to assume 
the responsibility for locking other 
project property.” Only occasional spot 
checking by mangement should be 
necessary. Tenarits should also be im- 
pressed with their obligation to report 
all violations of laundry regulations. 


LAUNDRY USE SCHEDULES— 
Management Originates; 
Tenants Maintain 

The report points up one of the most 
serious of tenant laundry problems as 
that of working out satisfactory sched- 
ules for the use of the laundry by 
each family. Much of this trouble 
stems from the previously mentioned 
problem of inadequate equipment. Re- 
garding scheduling, the report states: 
“Based on the present findings, no 
method of scheduling can be recorded 
as entirely successful due to inadequate 
equipment, particularly inside drying 
equipment, resulting in insufficient 
scheduled periods and inadequate time 
per period. 

“There is considerably more difficulty 
between tenants in large laundries than 
in small, not only due to equipment 

. Based on observations, large groups 
of tenants without constant supervision 
do not work well together .. . 

“In those laundries where equipment 
was adequate to permit sufficient pe- 
riods and periods of sufficient length 
for tenants, there was considerably less 
tenant dissatisfaction and quarreling. 


” 


The system recommended by the re- 
port as most nearly approaching ade- 
quate scheduling is one involving man- 
agement assumption of responsibility 
for the initial job of determining build- 
ings, days, and hours for each tenant. 
From that point, a tenant committee 
should take over for each laundry to 
iron out tenant disagreement with the 
management schedule and to handle 
revisions as the need for them arises. 
Management should meet regularly 
with these committees to help solve 
difficulties that develop from time to 
time. Up-to-date schedules should be 
posted in the laundries. 





LAUNDRIES AND THEIR OPERATION” 


ENFORCEMENT OF REGULATIONS— 
Discipline Required For Tenant 
Negligence 

While provision of laundry facilities 
is a necessary service, and the facilities 
supplied should be adequate, tenants 
should be made to realize that they 
must share responsibility for such facil- 
ities with management, the report 
states. Where tenant negligence is re- 
sponsible for group laundry problems, 
particularly those of maintenance, the 
report recommends “more _ serious 
measures than the posting of notices.” 
It adds: “One or two projects lock laun- 
dries permitting no tenants to use them 
if tenants fail to meet responsibilities; 
although this procedure penalizes all 
tenants, it has been successful in accom- 
plishing results. These laundries were 
cleaner and in better order than the 
great majority of laundries studied . . . 
If fines or penalizing becomes an essen- 
tial, such fines and other types of 
penalizing should be posted in the 
laundry. 
users at which tenant responsibilities 
are discussed have been quite suc- 


Group meetings of laundry 


cessful.” 


Another recommendation made for 


the satisfactory operation of group 
laundries is that management occa- 
sionally talk over with tenants “the 
sufficiency of equipment, adequacy of 
equipment operation, scheduling and 
other problems.” 


MAINTENANCE— 
Tenant-Management Cooperation 
Necessary For Cleanliness 
Both tenants and 
should share the responsibility for keep- 


management 


ing laundry areas clean. Tenants should 
always assume complete responsibility 
for cleaning of trays and machines after 
use and for keeping the laundry 
To help insure tenant 
cooperation, management should pro- 


“picked up.” 


vide each laundry with a broom and 
trash basket. According to the report, 
the practice of holding “tenant clean- 
ing bees” works out well in one or two 
projects. The overall, regular jobs 
such as hosing the floors, cleaning 
drains, etc., should be up to manage- 
ment. 
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1950 NAHO OFFICERS AND BOARD NOMINATED 


Meeting in Chicago on September 8, the Association’s Nominating 
Committee selected the following slate of 1949-1950 officers and candi 
dates for vacancies on the Board of Governors. Notice of these recom 
mendations was sent to the active membership of the Association on 
September 16. 





In the absence of any additional nominations by petition prior to 


Washington 
observers are 
guessing that 
federal aid to 
coopera- 
tive housing is 
not going to be 
authorized in 
1949 — but is 
a good possi- 
bility for next year. As evidence, they 
point to the fact that Senators Spark- 
man and Flanders are taking an Octo- 
ber trip to Sweden to have a look at ; ; 
co-op Aodoo there and that Senators Second Vice-President 
Bricker and Cain are going along too. Herbert ]. Dahlke, Commissioner, Portland (Oregon) Housing 
Wonder if they will give the Senate Authority 
a unanimous report? 


October 14, the chairman of the Nominating Committee is impowered 
under the constitution to cast a single ballot at the annual meeting of 
members on November 16, declaring the unanimous election of the 
nominees. 

The full roster of the Nominating Committee and the names of the 
outgoing officers and board members were printed in the July Journat 
or Housine, page 229. 

President 

John I. Robinson, Chairman, Springfield (Massachusetts) Housing 

Authority 





First Vice-President 
L. Walter Henslee, Executive Director-Secretary, The Housing 
Authority of the City of Galveston* 


One-Year Board Membership 
R. Redding Stevenson, Chairman, Housing Authorities of the City 
of Little Rock and the County of Pulaski, Arkansas 
Two-Year Board Membership 
Robert D. Sipprell, Executive Director, Buffalo Municipal Housing 
and Redevelopment Authority 
Three-Year Board Memberships 
George Black, Secretary, Housing Authority of the County of San 


* 7 7 
Department of Labor figures on the 
rate of. housing construction during 
the first half of 1949 are quite reveal- 
ing. New dwellings authorized during 
the first six months were about 6 per 
cent lower than in the same period of 


1948—but if the Pacific Coast states Bernardino 
are omitted, the two years are almost Ramsey Findlater, Director, Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing 
equal. Authority 


Even more significant is the fact that John A. Kervick, New York Field Office Director, Public Housing 
housing authorizations in cities of Administration 
100,000 and over ran 7 per cent higher Brown Nicholson, Executive Director-Secretary, The Housing 
in 1949, Most interesting of all, multi- Authority of the City of Columbus, Georgia 
family dwellings authorized in the first B. M. Pettit, Consultant, Housing Authority of the City of New 
six months of 1949 totalled 78,951, an Haven, Connecticut 
increase of 47 per cent. ]. Gilbert Scheib, Executive Director, Housing Authority of New 

° ¢ e Orleans 

Recent visitors to the office of 
HHFA’s Director of Redevelopment, 
Nat Keith, got an unintended but 
graphic picture of a government agency °* 
without an appropriation. The whole 
ninth floor of Washington’s Normandy 
Building has been given over to the 
redevelopment agency; suite after suite 


*Subsequent to Nominating Committee action, Mr. Henslee advised that 
will not be possible for him to accept the office if elected. 


it 














of offices—complete with desks and 
chairs—but no people! From a far-off 
corner is heard the faint sound of a 
typewriter operated by the Director’s 
secretary. It will be interesting to re- 
visit the scene a year hence. 

. . e . 

If you come to our Boston Confer- 
ence by train, and are staying at the 
Copley Plaza, you can save a taxi fare 
by getting off at Back Bay or Hunting- 
ton’ Avenue. These stops are just a 
short block from the Copley, whose 
porters meet all through trains . . . 
These stations are also closer to the 
Statler than is the main terminal. 


October, 1949 





NAHO STAFF MEMBER IS 
“HOUSER” IN PRACTICE 
—NOT THEORY... 


Mrs. W. Alexander Cox, 
NAHO's office secretary, 
early in August moved into 
the house pictured left: built 
entirely by her husband over 
a period of “two years, one 
month, nine days.” 

With just the walls up 
and the roof on, the house 
was accepted for $10,000 
insurance—and in its pres- 
ent state, a $20,000 offer to 
buy has already come to the 
Coxes, unsolicited. (They're 
building a garage at the 
moment. ) 
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Judges for NAHO Annual Report Contest Announced 





Pictured above are the men selected by NAHO’s Public Rela- 
tions Committee to judge the local housing authority annual re- 
ports entered in the competition that closed on the 20th of last 


Left to right are Ward Ritchie of the advertising firm Foote, 
Cone and Belding of Los Angeles; Thomas Holton Hoare, Boston 





month. 


MAINTENANCE— 
(Continued from page 343) 

To carry out the program, the Au 
thority has established a few simple 
rules for both tenants and manage- 
ment. Tenants are given a list of their 
responsibilities concerning grounds 
when a lease is executed. If they fail 
to keep up their grounds, manage 
ment notifies the tenants of work to 
be done on a printed slip (pictured 
on page 343) made up with carbon 
copy in pocket size pad form. If the 
notice is ignored, management makes 
the improvements and charges the 
tenants. 

Besides keeping up the lawns and 
shrubbery, tenants must see that rub- 
bish does not collect outside the house; 
must park cars in orderly fashion; and 
must remove any broken-down cars 
from the project. They are not per- 
mitted to build fences in yards and 
are limited in planting to space close 
to buildings. To avoid waste and 
damage, they may not use sprinklers. 

Management responsibilities include 
keeping parkways, playgrounds, and 
areas for which management is re- 
sponsible in good condition; providing 
sufficient equipment to tenants for 
maintenance; replacing plantings and 
shrubbery; providing wire baskets for 
rubbish that can not be over-turned; 
placing clothes lines and garbage cans 
in orderly fashion; numbering garbage 
cans to place responsibility for care 
and using underground cans where 
possible. 
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public relations counsel and faculty member at the Boston Col- 


The results of the competition are to be announced 
on November 16, at the Association’s annual banquet in Boston. 








WEINSTEIN— 
Continued from page 331 
veterans, and labor organizations and 
public officials who sponsor and press 
hard for legislation fall short of their 
obligations unless they also insist upon 
proper administration and unless they 
educate the public to demand a high 
standard of performance in all eche- 
lons from housing commissioners and 
their staffs in the conduct of their of- 
fices.” 

Massachusetts veterans attested to the 
high regard in which they held Mr. 
Weinstein when, upon his resignation 
from the State Board, they said: 


“There are all too few men of 
Lewis H. Weinstein’s ability, moral in- 
tegrity, judicial temperament, and 
social consciousness in government to- 
day. His thinking and feeling have 
always transcended any thought of 
politics or personal gain and honor. 
His departure from public life will 
deprive not only the unhoused veterans, 
but the Commonwealth as a whole, of 





lege School of Social Work; and Paul Grotz, Art Director for 
Architectural Forum. Alexander Crosby is directing the contest. 


the services of one of its ablest citi- 
zens.” 

Mr. Weinstein, a Phi Beta Kappa, 
was graduated from Harvard Universi- 
ty in 1927, magna cum laude, and re 
ceived his law degree from Harvard 
Law School in 1930. He is a member 
of the Massachusetts and the United 
States supreme court bars. 


During his three years of Army serv 
ice from 1942 to 1945, Mr. Weinstein 
served in North Africa and in the 
Normandy invasion. In France he was 
liaison officer to General Charles de 
Gaulle and to General Pierre Koenig, 
military governor of Paris. Later he 
was chief of the liaison section in the 
headquarters of the Army’s European 
Theater of Operations. For his out- 
standing service he received the Legion 
of Merit, Bronze Star Medal with Oak 
Leaf Cluster, the French Legion of 
Honor and Croix de Guerre with Palm, 
and other commendations. He was 
separated from the service as a lieuten 
ant colonel. 
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JOHN A. KERVICK, CHARLES L. LEVY 
were appointed during September as the 
field office directors for, respectively, the New 
York and Philadelphia Offices of the Public 
Housing Administration. 


JOHN P. KANE, SUMNER K. WILEY, 
who previously headed up the above PHA 
Field Offices have been appointed as, re- 
spectively, assistant director for management 
disposition for the New York Office and as 
director of project planning in the central 
office in Washington, D. C. 

Details on changes of jurisdiction for three 
of the PHA Field Offices are carried in the 
“Directory Changes” section of the Journal 
on page 348. 


JOSEPH C. GRAY 

has resigned as chief of development for the 
State Housing Board in Massachusetts to re 
turn to the private practice of architecture. 
He will be associated with Samuel Glaser of 
Boston, a well known “modern” architect 
and the designer of the Revere Copper In 
stitute House for New England (see April 
JouRNAL, page 123 for description of one 
of his developments). 

Mr. Gray spent seven years with the Re 
settlement Administration in Washington and 
with the Federal Public Housing Authority 
and its successor, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. He was associated with the 
Massachusetts program for ten months. 


MARTIN MEYERSON 

has been appointed as chief of planning for 
the Chicago Housing Authority, having tak- 
en over his new position as of October 1. 
Mr. Meyerson will be on leave as an assistant 
professor from the University of Chicago. 
Prior to joining the faculty of the University, 
he was on the planning staff of Chicago‘s 
Michael Reese Hospital. 


COLEMAN WOODBURY 

on October 1 was married in Chicago to 
Miss Josephine Morris of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. Woodbury is the Director of the 
Urban Redevelopment Study being conduct- 
ed at 1313 East 60th Street in Chicago (see 
July 1948 JournaL, page 201). During the 
war, he was assistant administrator of the 
National Housing Agency, before which he 
was for eight years the executive director of 
NAHO. 

Mrs. Woodbury has taught political  sci- 
ence for the extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, from which she holds 
degrees in both political science and art. 


GEORGE EDWARDS, 

at one time director-secretary of the Detroit 
Housing Commission and later a member 
of the city’s common council, both before and 
after the war, emerged in the recent mayoral 
primary in Detroit as a candidate for the of 
fice. The city treasurer, Albert E. Cobo, 
ran ahead of Mr. Edwards as well as another 
ten candidates in the primary, and will be 
his opponent. Mr. Edwards is running as a 
Democrat and with the backing of the CIO 
United Auto Workers. 


October, 1949 








ACCURACY and EXPERIENCE 


in this business of conducting Housing Surveys, in all 
parts of the country, in large and small municipalities, 
enables us to guarantee an accurate survey for your town, 


too. 


Because of this experience, our survey and reports con- 
form to the methods and procedures PRESCRIBED by 


the Public Housing Administration. 


WHY OUR COSTS ARE LOWER — We use 
trained interviewers who are residents of your city We 
use our own mechanical tabulation equipment — The plan- 
ning, preparation, and the physical report are prepared 


in our own offices by our own qualified, trained staff. 





Wire, Write, or Phone immediately for further 


information. 


GOULD, BROWN & SUMNEY, Inc 


Housing and Market Research Surveys 





321 PLYMOUTH COURT, CHICAGO 4, ILL. « Tel. WAbash 2-7604 
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WILLIAM H. GERHARDT 

has been named director of relocation and 
management for the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission, responsible for the management 
of properties acquired by the Commission in 
the course of assembling redevelopment areas. 
He will also have as his responsibility the re 
location of families displaced from these prop 
erties when they are torn down to make 
way tor new construction. Before joining 
the Commission, Mr. Gerhardt worked in the 
office of Chicago’s Housing and Redevelop 
ment Coordinator and supervised the location 
of almost 1200 residential tenants, 500 single 
persons, and 300 commercial and industrial 
tenants from sites of a superhighway and a 
veterans hospital. Previously he had worked 
with the Federal Public Housing Authorit 
and the Chicago Housing Authority 


WALTER E. POLLOCK, 
project services director of the Housing Author 
ity of the City of Vancouver, last month ad 
dressed the 1500 delegates to the 3lst an 
nual National Recreation Congress. He re: 
ported to the final session of the five-day 
meeting on a panel discussion that had agreed 
that recreation standards and facilities in the 
field ‘of public housing are “progressing 
backward.” The report cited the extent to 
which recreation facilities and services had 
been provided for war housing developments 
-and called attention to the diminishing 
rate at which they have since been available 
The panel agreed that the federal government 
should restore its project services department 
for low-rental housing 


MRS. INEZ B. JONES 

was elected president of the North Carolina 
Council of Housing Authorities when it met 
during August in joint session with the Vir 
ginia Association ot Redevelopment and 
Housing Authorities. Mrs. Jones is the execu 
tive director of the Housing Authority « 
the City of Raleigh. 


t 


G. T. PATRICK 

has resigned as technical adviser of The 
Housing Authority of the City of Dallas 
to become associated with Joseph H. Gaylord 
& Company, architects and engineers in Fort 
Worth, Previously Mr. Patrick had been with 
the Fort Worth office of the Public Housing 
Administration. 


SARA SHUMAN 

has joined the staff of the Housing Authorit 
of Baltimore City as assistant director of the 
research and _ statistics division. She was 
formerly with the Newark Housing Au 
thority as a research assistant, leaving there 
to work with the Maryland State Planning 
Commission about two years ago 


SEYMOUR STILLMAN 

has been appointed director of planning for 
the Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority. He 
was previously assistant planner with the Buf 
falo planning commission and a_ voluntary 
research adviser for the local council of 
social agencies. 


JOHN H. LEWIS, 

utulity engineer with the Housing Authority 
ot Portland, Oregon, since 1942, died this 
summer. He had been with the Authority dur- 


ing most of the construction period for the 


thousands of war housing units built in the 
area. Mr. Lewis was not only a civil engineer 
but also held a law degree. He practiced 
both professions, having at one time served 
in the state legislature and as a commissioner 
of the Port of Portland Commission. 
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Mca ate ate 


Agency 
Office of the Administrator 
Public Housing Administration 


Public Housing Administration 


Federal Housing Administra 
tion—Principal Divisions and 
Staff of the Central Office 

Federal Housing Administra 
tion, Zone I, District of Co 
lumbia 

State Redevelopment Agency 
California 

Connecticut State Housing Au 
thority 

Illinois State Housing Board 

Board of Housing- Ohio 


Tuscon, Housing Authority of 
the City of—Arizona 

(San Francisco) Redevelopment 
Agency—California 

Vallejo, Housing Authority of 
the City of—California 


Manchester Housing Authority 
Connecticut 
New Canaan Housing Author 
ity, The—Connecticut 


New London, Housing Author 
ity of City of—Conneeticut 


Official County and Municipal 
Agencies—Florida 


Chicago Land Clearance Com 
mission—Illinois 

Indianapolis Redevelopment 
Commission—Indiana 
Andover Housing Authority— 
Massachusetts 

Boston Housing Authority 
Massachusetts 


Chelsea Housing Authority 
Massachusetts 





Changes and Additions 
Deputy Administrator: B. T. Fitzpatrick 
Administrative and Fiscal Division: Herbert L. Wooter 
Assistant Commissioner for Administration 
Fiscal Branch: Albert A. Rusche, Acting Comptroller 
Principal Divsions and Staff of the Central Office 
Director of Project Planning: Sumner K. Wiley 
Field Operations 
New York City: John A. Kervick, Field Office Di 
rector 
Jurisdiction: Add New Jersey (formerly under Philade 
phia Field Office) 
PHitapeLtpHia: Charles L. Levy, Field Office Director 
3701 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Jurisdiction: Add District of Columbia (formerly under 
Richmond Field Office) 
Jurisdiction Add Kentucky (formerl; 


under Chicago Field Office) 


RicHMOND 


Prefabricated and Industrialized Housing Industries 
Liaison: Donald M. Alstrup, Assistant Commissioner 


Director: Thomas C. Barringer 


Abolished by California 1949 legislature 
{dministrator: Bernard Loshbough 


Add seventh board member: Philip M. Klutznick 
Address: 791 The Arcade Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Officers and Board Members: Martin E. Blum, Chairman; 
Frank W. Shelton, Jr., Vice-Chairman; O. W. L. Coffin 
Secretary; John H. Lamneck; Emmett D. Miller; Robegt 
L. Moulton; George .B. Sowers 


Address: 116 Washington Street, Tucson, Arizona 
Address: 100 Larkin Street, San Francisco, California 


Commissioners: Ray M. Nutting, Chairman; Frank 
Machahiel: J. P. Millott; Charles T. Reynolds; H. M 
Stark 

Commissioners: Fred T. Blish, Jr., Chairman; Ernest 7 
Bantly: Robert J. Boyce; Joseph Hanna; Charles Hurlburt 
Commissioners: Edwin H. Bouton, Jr., Chairman; Willis 
N. Mills, Vice-Chairman; Julius Groher, Secretary; Henr 
T. Eaton; Peter Myer 

Correspondent is Vice-Chairman 

Secretary: Mrs. W. J. Morse 

Commissioners: Richard H. Pugh, Chairman: Morton 
Baratz, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. W. J. Morse, Secretary; 
John Archer, ‘Treasurer; Harry 
Treasurer 

Add: BELLE GLADE HOUSING AUTHORITY (1949) 
Executive Director: Emmett S. Roberts, P.O. Box 24¢ 
Belle Glade, Florida. Phone: 91 

Commissioners: Luther Jones, Chairman; J¢@ A. Ball 
J. H. Chamblee; John L. Evans; Joe Friedheim. Housing 
Program: Permanent homes and sh 


Gordon, Assistant 


elters for migratory 
farm workers (2) 42 labor homes, 534 shelters; 20 labor 


homes, 308 shelters 


Address: Room 710, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago 
Illinois. Phone: ANdover 3-7888 


Executive Secretary: Richard H. Oberreich 


Commissioners: Charles G. Hatch, Chairman; Douglas 
Crockett, Vice-Chairman 


Commissioners: John J. Coleman, Chairman; Joseph J. 
Benkert, Vice-Chairman; John Carroll, Treasurer; Cor 
nelius P. Cronin; Cornelius T. Kiley 

Executive Director: Phillip S. Jackson 

Commissioners: M. George Tigar, Chairman; Lawrence 
Keats, Vice-Chairman; Arthur B. Malone, Treasurer: 
Edward J. Martin, Assistant Treasurer; George A 
Innes ° 


(Continued on page 349) 
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LE CORBUSIER— Page Agency Changes and Additions 
( Continued from page 342) 54. Framingham Housing Author Executive Director: Robert |. Bliss 
Massachusetts ( , n Norman L. McDonald, Chaiwmar lo 
cated on the top floor and there will . fassa | | Vice 2 ce ais sf ~ we ' 
° 1c naw 4 reacrick weday 
be two large clubrooms on every third urer: Ravinoad 1. Callchen: William W, Hoalbreck 
floor. Laundries will be located at fre 54 Gesdeer towne Author Come Nathan Parnes, Chairman: Ludw 
quent intervals. Garages, along with Massachusett Jan Vice-Chairman; Hector Trinque, Treasures 
the equipment for heating and ven mn Cwartkowski, Assistant Treasurer; Linus Alla 
tilating, will be in the basement. 54 Gloucester Housing Authorit fanag Allen Frederick Grant, Jr. replaces Albert 1 
Massachusett Hou I u Dire I 
Construction of the building met Ss. I n Lat , Edward ] 
with strong opposition on grounds of Purn 
sanitary and building regulation viola 54 Grafton Housing Authorit <- PREROEERION Lester M. Johnson, Chairman; Rob 
WI > —_ st . . a Massachusett k Lee, Secreta Clayton | Holland, 7 isur / 
tions. aed orses were com 1 Knapik: | am @ Basie 
pleted, the | farseille Committee on a a aie Giese: Mae a 
Public Hygiene said it not only vio OR Re Gilm 
lated sanitation and building regula 5S Hull Houune Ax t \ N ket I Ma 
tions, but that the lack of wide stair Massachusett 
Ways constituted a menace to residents. 55. Lowell Housing Authori ( Fra H. McGurn, ¢ in; David I 
¢ > . ssachi Ca a 3 har ne ( 
However, when an official from the Massachusctt aes > ¢ jonn i. D 
Ministry of Reconstruction and Town . : 
) . 56 Northampton Housing Aut! re D Ha 1 W Wat b 
Planning saw the project, he was won SORE? Re AS \ Nor noe Sanath ; 897M 
over to Le Corbusier’s ideas and con ( I A. Wa ( 1; Ja 
struction proceeded, despite the tech M. Ross, Vice-Chairman; Bernard 5 rea 
: . . | A. Farra J a 
nical violations of some regulations. ¢ 
~_— . : : 57 ~=Peabod Housing Author Comn ne i 2 \ nault, ¢ ian: M. E. ¢ 
The French Ministry of Reconstruc aT cane Cocncteny.'S Art ( Henry O'! 
tion is financing the project at a cost William Ratcliff 
of $1 million. 57 Pittsfield Housing Authorit Com Frank A. W | 
' . . ie ° 66 . Massachusett H I \ oF i 
Le Corbusier claims that his “vertical Re: 
fer ‘a . " o 5 Salem Housing \ Ka D Har M 
city” frees the suburbanite from “doz A Comr Ra L. Muse, A 
ing away years of his life in a stuffy 
commuter train” and makes it possible 58 Swampscott H Authori John H. ¢ J 
for his children to enjoy “streamlined” Massac] Cone ners: Robert ©. Hunt, Cl un; Wi H 


care. 


(Continued on page 53>) 











EMPLOYEES HONOR HERBERT DAHLKE 





In appreciation of his services to the Housing Authority of 
Portland and to the city, Herbert J. Dahike (right), former 
chairman of the Authority, in August was presented an en- 
graved silver bowl by Authority employees. Harry D. Freeman, 
executive director, made the presentation. A scroll, on which 
the names of the Authority employees were inscribed, was pre- 
sented to him at the same time. 

Mr. Dahike has served eight years as a commissioner of the 
Portland Authority, four of them—from 1945 to 1949—as 
chairman, during which time he established the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Permanent Housing in Portland and was active in 
promoting national housing legislation. Although no longer 
chairman of the Authority, he continues as a commissioner. 


October, 1949 


eut plumbing upkeep costs? 






>> 
SS 


Thousands of plants, hospitals, schools and colleges, housing 
projects, hotels, utilities and other establishments have 
found the answer to high plumbing maintenance costs in 
modern ‘SEXAUER’ methods, advertised in THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST and standard with top-flight main- 
tenance engineers everywhere. 

“EASY-TITE” 300°F. FAUCET WW ASHERS are a 


featured item in the great ‘SEXAUER’ line of more 
than 2,300 Triple-Wear Replacement Parts and 
yatented Precision Tools. Made of DUPONT NEO- 


*-RENE and fabric-reinforced like a tire EASY- 
TITES" resist absorption and extreme high tem- 
peratures, won't split or mush out of shape. They 
outlast ordinary faucet washers 6 to 1 


r-- 





VALUABLE 1949 CATALOG...112 ILLUSTRATED PAGES 


A nearby ‘SEXAUER' Technician will deliver your free copy 


crammed with helpful illustrations and valuable data. He'll bring 
along 


complete sample equipment, explain the copyrighted 
“SEXAUER’ Survey and demonstrate many items 
in which you will be interested as a means to 
better, more economical maintenance. No 
obligation. A postcard will bring him — and 
your free ‘SEXAUER' catalog. Mail it todoy 
J. A. SEXAUER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
2503-05 Third Ave., Dept. 39, New York 51 





SPECIALISTS 'N PLUMBING AND HEATING 





MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR 26 YEARS 








Page 


washed every year 
for 5 years—and 











R 
] 5 
i ee 
& good for many 
SS 
. 58 
58 
has been signed and notarized 
as proof of its long service. 59 
, “TONTINE” SHADE CLOTH lasts so long that 
it costs you less per year. And with wash- 
ing, it looks new and attractive year after 
year. That’s why housing officials specify 
“Tontine’”’ when they want quality. 
“Tontine” is made from strong cotton 59 
i fabric. It’s pyroxylin-impregnated for 
s washability, for high resistance to tearing, 6? 
, creasing, cracking and pinholing. i 
When you need new shade cloth, remem- 63 
ber to specify ‘“Tontine.’’ It’s available 
“ at all reliable ‘*Tontine” authorized dealers. 
j *“TONTINE” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark 71 
4 for its pyroxylin-impregnated WASHABLE win- ; 
dow shade cloth. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc. 
TONTINE” Sales, Newburgh, N. Y 74 
UPON her rtm 
q ee aie ‘ 76 
78 


NAHO MEMBERSHIP 79 
INFORMATION 


....$10.00 82 
5.00 


Individual—Junior Active 
(for those with annual 


a Individual Active 


Individual Associate.. 
90 


Agency 


Watertown Housing Authority 
-Massachusetts 


Wellesley Housing Authority 
Massachusetts 


West Springfield Housing Au- 
thority—Massachusetts 


Worcester Housing Authority 
Massachusetts 


Official County and Municipal 


Agencies—Michigan 


Saginaw Housing Commission 


—Michigan 

St. Louis Housing Authority 
—Missouri 

Omaha, Housing Authority of 
the City of—Nebraska 


North Hempstead Housing Au- 
thority, The—New York 


Asheville, Housing Authority 
of the City of—North Caro 
lina 


Wilmington, Housing Author 
ity of the City of—North 
Carolina 

Portland, Housing Authority of 

Oregon 


Authority 
of—Pennsy]- 


Lawrence, 
of the 
vania 


Housing 
County 


Westmoreland County Housing 
Authority—Pennsylvania 


Memphis Housing Authority 
Tennessee 


Tacoma, Housing Authority of 
the City of—Washington 


Changes and Additions 


McIntyre, Vice-Chairman; John H. Cropley, Jr., Secic- 
tary; I. Murray Adams, Treasurer; Alfred N. Frazier, 
Assistant Treasurer 

Address: Administration Building, Watertown 72, 


Massachusetts 
Commissioners: Charles F. Shaw, Chairman; Herbert A. 
Harting, Vice-Chairman; Sebastian Tangusso, Treasurer; 


Everett Kelley, Assistant Chester H. 


Secretary and Executive Director: Robert List 


Russell M. 


Treasurer; Parker 


Commissioner 
Fuller 


Saunders replaces Granville 


Raymond W. Miller, Chairman; Harold 
C. Aseltine, Vice-Chairman; Kenneth G. Speed, Treas- 
urer; Arnold P. Estelle, Assistant Robert W. 
Swartz 


Commissioners 


Treasurer; 


Joseph T. Benedict is now Executive Director 
Address: 58 Pearl Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Add ECORSE HOUSING COMMISSION (1949). 
Director-Secretary: William G. Nicholas, 50 Cicotte 
nue, Ecorse, Michigan. Phone: Warwick 88310 
Commissioners: Carl Millhorn, President; Kenneth Bolt- 
house: Howard Mozena; James Walls; Dona Williams. 
Staff: 1 


Executive 


Ave- 


Secretary-Director: Carl H. Peterson 


Executive Director: Gerard B. Cleary 

Commissioners: Grant A. Benson, Chairman; Mace M. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman; John J. Larkin, Secretary; Rich 
ard I. Hoery, Treasurer; Samuel J. Howell 

Executive Secretary: E. J]. McDonald, Valley School, High 
Street, Manhasset, New York. Phone: 2 


Manhasset 7-0642 
Executive Director: R. K. Creighton 


Dr. Charles J. Powell replaces Commissioner R. Stewart 


Tooze, Chairman; add two new 
Gard; The Reverend Thomas J. 


Lamar 
appointments: Jesse J. 
Tobin 


Commissioners 


Executive Director: Joseph J]. Dougherty 


Address: c/o Joseph P. Sheridan, 467 Donner Avenue, 
Monessen, Pennsylvania 
Project sold to mutual housing association 


Commissioners: Edward F. Barry, Chairman; Dr. L. M. 


Graves, Vice-Chairman; Clyde L. Patton; Dr. W. J. 
Millard; Julius Lewis 
Address: 132 Longview Street, Tacoma 2, Washington 





incomes under 


$2400) 


Sustaining .............. 


5.00 
25.00 


and upward in multi- 
ples of $25, at the 
option of the member. 


Agency — dues are based on 
the number of dwelling 
units owned by a public 
housing agency, starting 
at $20 as the minimum. 


Agency membership is also 
open to redevelopment 
agencies. 





_ ECONOMIC 


Complete detuls availa!le on request. 











For HOUSING STUDIES 


Authoritative and Low Cost 
—Call on E. R. A. 


With the cooperation of PHA personnel, E.R.A. pioneered 
in developing the first study specifically designed for 
the intelligent evaluation of publicly financed low rent 
Recently E.R.A. has completed five 
studies in this field, and has similar surveys in process 
Its thirty years’ experience in land economics is 


housing projects. 


now. 
outstanding. 


For complete information and references, write 

RESEARCH AGENCY 

Main Office: 114 North Carroll Street 
Phone 6-8070 collect 


e Madison 3. Wisconsin 
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Actual photographs show how a single coat of Devoe One- 
Coat House Paint entirely renews old surfaces—saves up to 


F. H. A. Apartment Building at Bowman Field, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Devoe ONE-COAT house paint makes old 


exteriors Sparkling New with Met Coat 





DEVOE PAINT 


40% in repaint costs. Illustrated is one of the many F. H. A. 


projects on which Devoe One-Coat has been successfully used. 
Let this great new paint solve your maintenance problems! 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, Inc. 
787 First Avenve, New York 17, N. Y. 





... Positions Available... 





A95—CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER—BIRMINGHAM 

The Housing Authority of the Birmingham District has 
need of a capable and experienced planning and construc 
tion engineer. Program to cover two years or longer. Ap- 
plicants please state salary demanded, date available, and 
pertinent information as to education and experience. Ad- 
dress Housing Authority of the Birmingham District, 600 
North 24th Street, Birmingham 4, Alabama. 


A96—SENIOR ASSOCIATE PLANNER (3520)— 
BALTIMORE 


Under general direction only, to exercise responsible charge 
in the development of a comprehensive long-range plan for 
the physical development of the city. Graduate engineer 
or architect, plus six years of experience in city planning, 
engineering, architectural, or landscape architectural work 
or acceptable equivalent. Positions available in Baltimore 
Planning Commission and Baltimore Redevelopment Com 
mission. Salary—$5000. Applications must be filed in the 
office of the City Service Commission before the close of 
business on November 23, 1949, addressed Room 107, City 
Hall, Baltimore, Maryland. 


A97—JUNIOR ASSOCIATE PLANNER (2142)— 
BALTIMORE 

Working on assignment similar to A96 above, under di- 
rection. Graduate engineer or architect, with four years’ ex- 
perience or equivalent, as above. Salary—$4200. Same 
application date and address as A96 above. 


October, 1949 








You Are Cordially Invited 


to the 


gm DEAAUEN 
EXHIBIT 


BOOTH No. 16 


B® 


Building and Maintenance Products Exhibit 


Several representatives at your service 


J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., INC. 
2503 Third Avenue New York 51, N. Y. 


“World's Leading Specialists In Plumbing and 
Heating Maintenance” 
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One Low Price Buys Everything! 


RANGE 
REFRIGERATOR 

SINK 

WALL CABINETS 
UNDERSINK CABINET 





There’s a simple, streamlined answer to all your 
kitchen-equipment problems: The Hotpoint #60 
Packaged Kitchen. 

One order, one low price delivers everything at 
one time—Hotpoint Range with three surface units, 
4-cubic-foot Hotpoint Refrigerator, your choice of 
sink with stainless-steel, Formica or linoleum top, 
two Hotpoint metal wall cabinets and a matching 
Hotpoint undersink cabinet. 





Not stripped-down models, these genuine Hot- 

point top-quality appliances are perfectly matched, H . 

built for lasting service and assure utmost user No stripped-down appliances in this 
satisfaction. By dealing with one source for all 

your kitchen equipment, you greatly simplify your > # " 
installation, maintenance and service problems. 0 point 60 Packa ed Kit h 
Ask your Hotpoint distributor for full facts about | C en 
this amazing time- and money-saver. The Hotpoint 


#60 Packaged Kitchen. Hotpoint Inc. (A General Onl . 
Electric Affiliate) Chicago 44, Ill. y 60 inches long! 





LOOK TO FOR THE FINEST 


---FIRST! 


RANGES + REFRIGERATORS + FOOD FREEZERS + DISHWASHERS + DISPOSALLS*® 
WATER HEATERS + CLOTHES WASHERS + DRYERS + IRONERS + CABINETS & SINKS 
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